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TO THE 
FRIENDSHIP OF CHILDREN 
AND THE 


LOVE OF ALL YOUNG HEARTS 


So many, many roads le traced 
Where wanderers may stray— 

Roads twining, weaving, interlaced, 
Roads sorrowful and gay. 

Running through countryside and town, 
They climb the mountain steep, 

Through storied realms of far renown 
Unceasingly they creep. 

When silver moonlight floods the nights— 
O hark ! across the sea, 

These roads, the wanderer’s delights, 
Are calling you and me, 

Singing their challenge sweet and clear, 
For wanderers to roam, 

But, ali at once, I only hear 
The road that leads me home. 
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ROADMAKERS AND ROADMENDERS 


« Prepare ye the way of the Lord.”—Isatau xl. 3. 


On in an examination paper a_ boy 
described John the Baptist as the man who 
was sent to make the roads clean for the coming 
of Jesus. That was a very practical and a very 
useful bit of work, and the boy’s saying was near 
enough the truth to be very interesting. But 
John was not merely a roadmender, he was a 
roadmaker. He had to prepare the way of the 
Lord—a way that lay not through the hills and 
valleys of Palestine, but through the hearts and 
wills of the people, old and young. 

«There is nothing so interesting as path- 
making,” said R. L. Stevenson, and his own name 
is associated with one of the immortal pathways 
of the world. It is the path that runs from the 
low levels up to the heights where he lived and 
the high summit where he was buried. It is called 
The Road of the Loving Heart. The Samoan 
people made it out of love for the white man 
who had come to live among them and who had 
taught them many things. 

Roadmaking must be one of the most thrilling 
of all adventures. To begin with, it must be 
dreadful to have no road: only to have bush and 
scrub and tangled thicket and no way through, 
only the hot and sandy desert, and no sure path! It 
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is easy to keep to the road when it is there and you 
have signposts and milestones to keep you right ; 
but when you’ve none of these things, then it must 
be easier to be wrong than right at any time. 

The Romans made several of our main British 
roads ; great and good roadmakers they were. 
What they did for us, our people have done in 
other parts of the world. I have seen new roads 
made in the desert so that men and traffic travel 
quickly where before only the slow-moving camel 
could journey: I have been out in the sands of the 
wilderness where no track lay, and yet within 
a short time I have seen the railway lines laid 
across those arid wastes, and heard the snorting 
engine and its shrill whistle awaken the echoes of 
those once silent solitudes. I have climbed the 
tortuous paths of high mountains and have 
admired the skill that made those paths. I have 
seen a beaten pathway through fields, made by 
the feet of children as they passed to school. 

It was David Livingstone’s ambition to make 
a road into the interior of Africa or die in the 
attempt. He did both; he made the road and 
he died. Pioneers have often died in opening new 
roads. Bishop Hannington sent the message to 
England—< Tell them we purchase the road to 
the Baganda with our lives.” The way forward 
always costs life, but the roadmakers have never 
hesitated to pay the price. ‘They belong to 

The legion that never was listed, 
That carries no colours nor crest, 


But, split in a thousand detachments, 
Is breaking the road for the rest. 
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And the roads they made we must keep in repair. 
They were the roadmakers, we must be the road- 
menders. Roadmending was one of the great 
tasks of the war. The roads were often broken 
up by shells that cut gaping holes in them ; they 
were badly worn by the heavy traffic, and it was 
an important business keeping the roads to the 
front in good condition. We too must keep the 
highways open and send messengers of Christ by 
every road that leads anywhere till there shall be 
no village in the universe to which His Gospel 
has not come. 

There have been some tragic pathways in the 
world : desert tracks that have been marked by 
the bones of camels and dead travellers ; routes 
by which the slaves were brought from the 
interior of Africa to the coast, to be shipped 
away to plantations in the west—routes traced 
long afterwards by the bleached bones of those 
who fell out by the way. 

The paths of the explorer have been brave and 
costly. Sir John Franklin perished in his quest 
of a road to the Far North; Captain Scott died 
in his tracks in the Far South; George Mallory 
passed from sight and ken on the last crags of 
Mount Everest. The pioneers have always a 
price to pay. 

And there have been romantic passage-ways 
made across the sea and cut through the great 
mountains ; man isa great roadmaker. Columbus 
made a passage-way across the Atlantic by ship ; 
Captain Lindbergh found a swifter way by 
aeroplane. When they made a railroad across 
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America they took a bottle of water from the 
Atlantic, and at the other side poured it into 
the Pacific and so mixed the seas that lay on the 
east and the west coasts that were joined by the 
new steam road. 

In all this wonderful world of wonderful roads, 
I have not mentioned the greatest and best of all. 
Who was the world’s best Roadmaker? And 
what was the best pathway ever made? Jesus 
was the best Roadmaker ; He made a new and 
living way, not from one land to another, but 
from one world to another, from earth to heaven, 
from the heart of man to the heart of God. He 
not only made the way, He is the way. “I am 
the way,” He said, “no man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.” Jesus is the way out and 
up and home to the heart of God. 

Now, what is a road for? Is it only to be 
looked at? Has it only to be drawn on a map ? 
Was it made just for the sake of giving men 
work? Or is aroad to be used? When Jesus 
opened for us a way to God, a way to a better 
nature, and a sweeter temper, and a happier 
world, don’t you think He expected we should 
use that road ? 

Only if we use that road shall we come where 
we want to be; but if we do not use it we shall 
never arrive. 


Il 
“NO CHARGE FOR DELIVERY ” 


«When they had nothing to pay.” —LukE vii. 42. 


WONDER if you have ever received a 

telegram, or if you have ever seen one. It is 
an urgent message that is sent quickly over the 
wires and is delivered at your door by a special 
messenger in a particular uniform, for his one 
business is to deliver telegrams. A_ special 
envelope holds the message; it is buff-coloured 
and it has on the front the words printed, “ No 
charge for delivery.” The words are in capital 
letters and are underlined, as if the telegram was 
the only thing in the world for which there is 
nothing to pay. 

But the telegram does not need to be so 
conceited. There are a great many other things 
that come to us and never ask for payment. The 
truth is we get a great number of things for 
nothing, and some of them are the best things in 
the world. Thereis yourself. What did you pay 
for that? Did you buy your eyes, your hands, 
your feet, your mind, your father, your mother ? 
You did not have to go to the shops for them ; 
they all came to you and all for nothing. 


If life were a gift that money could buy, 
The poor could not live and the rich would not die. 


There is the daylight. You have to pay for 
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candlelight, and for gaslight, and for electric 
light ; but for sunlight, the best of all lights, you 
have nothing to pay. When the dawn chases 
away the darkness and light spreads itself over 
land and sea you have only to let it flood your 
room and home and life; you will get as much as 
you want, and there is “no charge for delivery.” 

Once upon a time people had to pay for the 
size of their windows. They made their windows 
small so that they would not have much to pay. 
That foolish and sinful tax has been abolished, 
and you can make your windows as big as you like 
and take all the sunshine you want for nothing. 
The sun asks no wages for shining. 

And at night when you are tired the darkness 
comes to rest your eyes, and help you to sleep, 
and to give rest to flowers and trees: it comes to 
your door and to your window and there is “ no 
charge for delivery.” The moon shines, the stars 
twinkle, the fleecy clouds come and go, the rain 
falls, and for all that there is nothing to pay. 
Summer comes on the heels of spring, autumn 
after, and then winter ; schooldays and holidays ; 
shining days and snowy days; but no one pays 
anything for them, and the poor boy gets as much 
as the rich boy. 

You get all the sweet fragrance of the woods, 
all the beauty of the world, all the wonder of the 
sea for nothing. The little streams collect in the 
hills and run in their channels, sometimes turning 
great mill wheels and giving power to work 
machinery in factories, then swelling into big 
rivers beside which men rear cities and build great 
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ships, until at last the rivers find their home in 
the sea; and yet for all the magic of those many 
waters there is “no charge for delivery.” 

A great and good man once found the people 
working and sweating and spending their money 
on wrong things, and he asked them why they did 
it, and then cried to all who wanted happiness 
and contentment, and all who were poor and had 
no money, to come and buy wine and milk with- 
out money and without price. ‘This has been called 
the poor man’s market; it is the market where 
things are given away for nothing, for it offers the 
gifts and blessings of God to all who seek them. 
Some things have to be paid for, but God’s gifts 
are for all who simply ask them. 

Sometimes men have thought they could buy 
God’s gifts with money. There was a man who 
tried to purchase the gift of the Holy Spirit: there 
have been men who offered forgiveness of sin for 
money. It was that kind of sinful trading that 
made Martin Luther protest against such abuses 
of the gifts of God, and brought about the reform 
of religion which saved Europe. God asks no 
money for His gifts, for no amount of money 
could buy them. They are “ without money” 
because they are above money. 

’Tis heaven alone that is given away. 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking. 


No price is set on the lavish summer, 
June may be had by the poorest comer. 


But that telegram of yours. Somebody paid 


for it. The person who sent it paid forit. Many 
of the things we get for nothing were paid for by 
“i B 
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somebody else. Your boots and shoes and clothes, 
and books and home and school, and pleasures 
and playthings, you get them all provided and 
there is ‘no charge for delivery.” But somebody 
paid for them. Did you ever think about that 
and say “ Thank you ” to somebody # 
What do we mean when we sing: 
Jesus paid it all, 
All to Him I owe? 

Or when we say: 

There was no other good enough 

To pay the price of sin— 

He only could unlock the gate 

Of heaven and let us in? 
Jesus did for us what we could never pay for: 
He came to our sinful world to take away sin, 
to help us to overcome evil and to make the 
earth a better place to live in. He has done all 
that, and have we ever thanked Him? What 
can we give Him in return for His love? Will 
He take anything from us? Yes, He will take our 
love and our service and our gifts—not as pay- 
ment, but as gratitude. 


Oh, dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too. 


And the things we do, the things we say, the 
things we are that help others, He will take as 
being for Him—* Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these My brethren, ye 
have done it unto Me.” And when we do it, 
we seek no reward. There is “no charge for 
delivery,” we just love to do it, for Him. 
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AN UNTIMELY BIRTHDAY 


« As of one born out of due time.’’—1 CorINTHIANS Xv. 8. 


‘| aaa is one person I am always sorry for, 
and that is the person whose birthday falls 
on Christmas Day. Most of us get two presents 
in the year—one on our birthday, and one on 
Christmas Day—but this unfortunate person only 
gets one present, and even though it be a bigger 
and better gift than it might otherwise have 
been, it is not so good as two gifts at different 
times of the year. Instead of two parties and 
two presents, he gets only one. It is too bad to 
be cheated out of the other one. 

There was a little girl called Annie Ide who 
had the misfortune, for herself, to be born on 
Christmas Day. Of course she came as a lovely 
gift to her parents. Her coming made a merry 
Christmas in the home. But as she grew, she 
felt it was a mistake of the angels that she was 
born on Christmas Day. Her father lived for 
some time in the islands where Robert Louis 
Stevenson had made his home. ‘This poet and 
writer of stories got to know of Annie’s plight, 
and he made up his mind that he would give 
Annie—not a birthday present—but the present 
of a birthday! ‘I have an idea,” he said. “ I'll 
give her mine.” 

And so he prepared a solemn document by 
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which he transferred his birthday to his little 
friend. It ran something like this: “I, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, being of sound mind, and in con- 
sideration that Miss Annie H. Ide was born out of 
all reason upon Christmas Day, and is therefore 
out of all justice denied the consolation and profit 
of a proper birthday, and considering that I, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, have attained an age when I 
have no more use for a birthday of any descrip- 
tion, have transferred and hereby do transfer to 
Miss Annie H. Ide, my birthday, November 13.” 
Then he directed that Annie should add “ Louis” 
to her name, which she did. 

From that time onwards Annie Louis Ide+ 
observed Stevenson’s birthday as her own, and 
the invitations were sent out to call her friends 
to her birthday party on the thirteenth day of 
November every year. 

Stevenson did not forget the difference between 
the present of a birthday and a birthday present. 
He sent her a beautiful picture of Samoa, and 
she sent him a picture of the church she attended 
and a photograph of herself and her sister. These 


gifts gave him great pleasure, and he wrote her a 


charming letter. 


Then came her own visit to the islands, and £e 
the gorgeous birthday party on the eventful 


November the 13th of that year. There was a 

great gathering of the clans, and Annie spent one 

of her happiest birthdays. The next year—1894 

—saw the last birthday that Stevenson ever 

enjoyed, and when he died a hundred stories 

died with him, but the stories he wrote and 
10 
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told go on giving happiness and making new 
friends. 

Now his presents to Annie were a birthday, and 
a name, and a gift—the gift was a picture. Do 
you know anybody else who ever gave a birthday 
to others, or a name, or a gift? Who was it 
gave the world the great birthday we call 
Christmas? We count time from that first 
Christmas: it was a birthday for the whole 
universe. His coming gave time itself a new 
beginning. He also brought a new name into 

- existence, because His disciples “ were first called 

_ Christians at Antioch.” The people had to find 

+a new name to describe the new experience and 
the new life that His disciples displayed. To 
wear that Name is to wear a title that is higher 
than the rank of kings. It is the name of those 
who follow the King of kings. 

And how can we count or name the gifts He 
brought to us of life and peace and power and joy 
and the forgiveness of sin? His gifts are for all 
who will receive them, and His chief gift is,— He 
gives Himself to His people. 

~ And in return Annie sent Stevenson a gift. 
\ That was a good thing to do. Their friendship 
“was not one-sided. Annie would not receive 
‘without also giving. What could a little girl 
give that would be worth accepting, that the poet 
had need to get? Well, she sent him a picture 
of her church: that was one thing. It is a fine 
thing when a boy and girl have a church of 
their own, and each one says “my church,” as 
each one says “my home” or “my school.” It 
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is a dangerous thing for a girl or boy not to 
belong to any church. And Annie sent Steven- 
son a photograph of herself; that was a lovely 
thing to do. It was like a bit of her own self. 
Now this Friend Who has given us all that I 

have spoken of, and very much more than that, 
what shall we give to Him? Something for the 
Church? Yes, our offerings are received into 
His treasury, our worship is part of His praise. 
He loves to see us in the sanctuary. And shall 
we give Him more than worship, and more than 
our offerings—shall we give Him our very selves ? 

What shall I give Him? Poor as Iam! 

If I were a shepherd, I would bring a lamb; 

If I were a wise man, I would do my part. 


But what can I give Him ? 
Give Him my heart. 


IV 


4 hag ERS 
“ The Lord is my Shepherd.”—Psa.m xxiii. 1. 


HAVE in my possession a piece of coloured 

calico with strange signs on it. The strange 
writing is Arabic, and the calico is a text that 
hung on the walls of a missionary hospital in 
Palestine. When I came to the spot the building 
was a ruin; it had been demolished by bursting 
shells during the long siege of Gaza. ‘The torn 
calico has for me all the rapture and wonder of 
a battle banner, but the text on it is one of the 
sweetest and gentlest things ever written; it 
means, “I am the Good Shepherd.” It was a 
fine text for the little children that had lain in 
that hospital. It was a tender text for the 
soldiers who fought about its crumbling walls. 
It is a choice text for you and me. 

Jesus is the Good Shepherd, because it is 
written that the good shepherd knows his sheep 
and he will risk his life, and sometimes even give 
it, rather than desert the flock left to his care. 

There was a shepherd who had charge of a flock 
in a very wild bit of country. It was all stern 
and lonely moor, and there were far distances 
’ between the cottages of the shepherds. One 
night a fierce snowstorm swept unexpectedly 
over the moors. It was uncommonly severe 
and the snow lay deep everywhere, covering 
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tracks and landmarks and making it impossible 
to find one’s way. As soon as possible a party 
went out over the moors to see if any had lost 
their way, and to find how the sheep and 
shepherd had fared. They found the sheep 
safely in their pens, but the shepherd was 
discovered dead in the snow. He had worked 
so hard and long to get the flock into shelter 
that when he had tried to make his way to his 
own cottage, he had been overcome. Could 
anyone be more devoted to his duty than that? 
He would rather fall in death than fail in duty. 

Jesus is not only the Good Shepherd, He is 
also the Chief Shepherd. ‘here is no shepherd 
like Him. Weare all proud of our friends, and 
the greater they are, the higher their ranks and 
titles, the prouder we are of them. If princes 
and knights were our acquaintances, we should 
be glad to say we knew them. If angels were 
within our ken, how proud we should be to say 
they were our friends! But a boy’s chief friend, 
a girl’s first friend, may be Jesus Christ. Our 
parents and our teachers are in some ways our 
shepherds. They love us, they provide for us, 
they keep us from danger, they instruct us and 
help us. But the first and best of all who love 
us Is Jesus. 

But He may be the Good-Shepherd_and the 
Chief Shepherd, without being My Shepherd, and 
unless He is mine I miss all the Joy of His good- 
ness and all the safety of His greatness. I had in 
my church at one time a godly man who worked 
on the railway. He was a signalman. You 
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recognize those who work on the railways, you 
even know the railways they serve, because the 
letters are on their hats and on the collars of 
their jackets and coats. This good man had the 
letters C.R. on his hat; he served the Caledonian 
Railway. But there came a day when that 
> railway became a part of a much bigger railway 
called the London, Midland, and Scottish Rail- 
way. So my friend got a new uniform and a 
new hat with new letters on it. He was sorry 
to lose the old ones, because he had worn them 
for many long years, but he soon made friends 
of the new ones. The new letters were L.M.S. 

He was going on duty one afternoon, and, 
arriving at the station before the train was due 
that would take him up the line to his signal- 
box, he was sitting on a seat on the platform. 
The afternoon was very warm, and he took his 
hat off and put it on the seat at his side. Some 
children came romping along the platform, and 
seeing the hat and the letters on it, one of them 
asked in a roguish way if they meant, “ The Lord 
is My Shepherd.” ‘The other children gathered 
round to see and hear. The good man took his 
hat in his hand and asked the children to come 
nearer, so that he might tell them what the letters 
meant. 

He said the letters over slowly—L.M.S.—and 
then told them they stood for the London, 
Midland, and Scottish Railway—the railway 
that sent its trains north and south, and linked 
Glasgow and London together, and owned the 
station and platform where they were, and 
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owned him! But he said, “The best thing they 
mean is this—say them over again; L.M.S.— 

L. is for Lord, 

M. is for My, 

S. is for Shepherd; 
they mean this—* The Lord is My Shepherd.’” 
Then he told them of Jesus and His love, and 
no one could have told them better than that 
tender, big-hearted signalman, who had had his 
own children till God took them back again. 
Not many hours later the signalman died very 
suddenly after getting home from duty. What 
a great lesson he taught the children that day, 
and what a great lesson he has taught you and me! 

Every time I see these letters now—and I see 

them often and in many places, on railway plat- 
forms and on wagons and carriages, on adyertise- 
ments and in the newspapers—but when I see 
them—L.M.S.—I recall my friend, and say to 
myself the greatest thing a man can say, the best 
thing a child or a king can say—* The Lord is 
My Shepherd.” 
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Vv 
UP TO THE ELBOWS 


« Except they wash their hands up to the elbow.” — 
Mark vii. 3 (marg.). 


HERE was once a very wise king whose 
wisdom was recognized far and wide. People 
came from great distances to consult him about 
their difficulties and problems. Questions that 
puzzled other people never gave him any trouble. 
He could always find an answer, and it was 
generally the correct one. 

One day his friends put his wisdom to the test 
in a very uncommon way. A group of children 
was set before him. They were all dressed alike, 
their hair was cut in exactly the same way. And 
the king had to tell, just by looking at them, 
which were boys and which were girls. It was a 
difficult task. How easy it would be to make a 
mistake ! 

He proposed that while he was thinking about 
it he would entertain them to a meal in the palace, 
but they must first of all wash their hands. He 
watched them, and saw that there was a difference 
in their manner and method of washing. It wasn’t 
that some only wet their hands and then dried 
them, making the towel do the work the soap 
should have done. Jt was that some only washed 
as far as the wrists, rubbing carelessly round the 
knuckles, not putting their hands much in the 
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water lest they should melt! All who did it that 
way he set in a group by themselves. There were 
others who tucked up their sleeves and washed as 
if they enjoyed it, right up to the elbows—these 
he set in another group. 

And when he had divided the whole company 
into two groups his decision was that those who 
had washed up to the elbow were girls, and those 
who only got as far as the knuckles or the wrists 
were boys! It is said that his decision was right. 
There was not one boy among the girls, nor a girl 
among the boys. Of course, I am sorry he was 
right. I wish there had been a girl among the 
boys, or a boy among the girls, but that didn’t 
happen. My only comfort is that it makes the 
girls all Pharisees, because it is said that Pharisees 
“would not eat except they wash their hands up 
to the elbow.” 

But when you come to think of it, that is a fine 
thing that is said of the Pharisees. If they had 
done everything else as thoroughly as they washed 
their hands, they would have been good people. 
To do everything up to the elbow means doing it 
with all your might; it is being in dead earnest 
about it. No half measures, no feeble touching 
it with your fingers as if you thought it would 
bite, but taking a grip of it and putting the 
strength of your arm into it. When people 
say they are “up to the elbows in work,” they 
mean that they are attempting as much as they 
can do. 

Some things can be done slackly, with half your 
strength, but some things require all your might. 
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Big things must be done in a big way. Some 
years after the battle of Waterloo, an officer, 
meeting a man of his battalion, asked him: “ Well, 
if you had to fight Waterloo over again, how 
would you like to do it?” “ With my sleeves up, 
sir,” replied the man. It was a great answer, and 
it depicts 4 great attitude. Whatever our oppor- 
tunity, whatever our duty, whatever our engage- 
ment, we must be diligent and true and loyal up 
to the elbow. 

You will often find that people who do wrong 
do it thoroughly ; they are evidently not ashamed 
and not afraid. They do evil with both hands 
earnestly. The assassins of Julius Cesar, when 
they resolved to make an end of the great soldier 
and dictator, said: “Come, and let us bathe our 
hands in Czsar’s blood up to the elbows.” ‘They 
would not do it in half measures; no trifling, no 
compromise, no hedging: they must go through 
with it to the uttermost. Some people are bad 
through and through. They bathe their hands 
in mischief up to the elbows. 

We want goodness of the same intensity. 
There is no use in trying to be half one thing and 
half another thing. The fact is, we are all too small 
to divide. We must give our whole strength to 
everything we undertake. Is it learning lessons 
—put work into it. You can buy books, but you 
can’t buy intelligence. You have to work for 
that. You can buy a clock ora watch, but you 
cannot buy time. You can only use it resolutely 
and earnestly as it passes. 

Is it the day’s work that employs you ?—there, 
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too, you have to put your sleeves up. Captain 
Scott, who succeeded, after many contests with 
peril and ice and snowstorm, in planting his flag 
beside the flag of Amundsen at the South Pole, 
said this about himself: “I had to force myself 
to be strenuous; I always had the inclination to 
take things easy.” Thus he roused himself to 
action, and staked everything on his enterprise. 
And when, soon afterwards, he was facing slow, 
freezing death in the far regions of the South Pole, 
he wrote in one of his letters to his wife this wish 
for his boy Peter, ‘‘ Make him a strenuous man.” 

Most real things in this world have got to be 
worked for. The best things have got to be won, 
and they are only won by the strenuous mind and 
the strenuous hand. ‘There is no use in praying 
that you may succeed in your examinations and in 
your business unless you work so as to deserve 
success. 

It is the same with the good causes of the 
world. Good is not going to subdue wrong just 
because it should do so, or just by talking about 
it or singing hymns about it. You and I have 
to get to work to make goodness win; and we 
have to do it with our might, we have to do it up 
to the elbow. 

Whatever you do, in duty or in play ; whatever 
you are, in friendship or in love, in school and 
church, and in the discipleship of Jesus, do what 
you have to do and be what you want to be 
—up to the elbows! 
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Vi 
A BOY’S BASKET 


“ There is a lad here.’”—Joun vi. 9. 


)nee upon a time there was a wonderful 
teacher. He was very attractive. He said 
wonderful things and He did wonderful things, 
so that boys and girls came eagerly to see Him, 
and men and women followed Him for great 
distances. One day a big crowd followed Him 
until it was getting toward evening and every- 
body was tired, and, worse even than that, every- 
body was hungry. 

His particular friends came to Him and asked 
Him to send the crowd home. He considered a 
moment, and then said that it would not be right 
to send them away tired and hungry. It would 
be better to rest them on the grass and give them 
something to eat. So He sent His friends to 
collect from the people all the provisions they 
could find. There was nothing to be found but 
empty baskets. ‘The women had gone out in the 
morning to do their shopping, and had forgotten 
all about it; they had joined the moving crowd. 
It was rather disappointing. The men came 
back empty-handed. But one of them had found 
some children there, children who had forgotten 
to go to school as the women had forgotten their 
shopping and the men had forgotten their work. 
He had found a boy with a basket and something 
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in it. That boy’s supply was ridiculously small 
for such a crowd, but it was always a point with 
the Teacher that people should never complain 
about what they haven’t got, they should always 
make the most of what they have. So He 
arranged that the people should sit in companies 
on the grass, and then He began to distribute 
the contents of the boy’s basket. The way He 
did it was simply wonderful. It was all like 
magic. The basket seemed to have no bottom. 
He was always finding new supplies. Every new 
piece seemed to be the last, but there was always 
more to follow, and the only thing that made 
Him stop giving out the bread was that all the 
people had had enough. 

And then He did another fine thing. He was 
always very careful. He never liked disorder or 
untidiness. So He sent His men to clean things 
up and to collect the crumbs. It was then the 
empty baskets came in for use, and do you know 
how many baskets they filled? Well, every man 
had a basket at the job, and there were twelve 
men. ‘That was the first Christian picnic, and it 
was a boy’s basket that did it. The discovery of 
that boy was one of the greatest discoveries ever 
made. 

Of course, I know that some people have no 
use for boys, and have nothing good to say about 
them. They think that the world would be a 
beautifully quiet and peaceful place if there were 
no boys in it. ‘They are not poets, but they do 
say that boys and noise always go together. 
Whenever there is a disturbance or a din, or a 
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kind of earthquake, they shake their heads and 
say, “Those boys!” And when they see chalk- 
marks on buildings, and knife-cuts on trees and 
school desks and forms, again with a wail of 
despair they regret that anything like a boy was 
ever invented. Things at home get untidy some- 
times, and the boys’ room in the house !—well, 
you would think there had been a battle fought 
in the bedclothes, and an earthquake in the chest 
of drawers. 

I once lived in a house at the corner of two 
roads, and there the errand boys would leave 
their baskets while they delivered the parcel by 
hand. You see, every boy believes in “limited 
output.” Why should he take the basket all the 
way when he will only have to carry it back 
again? So he saves labour by leaving his basket 
at the mercy of dogs and wayfaring men until 
he returns; and every gentleman who stumbled 
over the basket, as he cut the corner in a hurry 
to catch his train, knew that a boy was not far 
away. And I was glad he was far enough away 
for safety ! 

There was a boy who had a basket and some- 
thing in it. He came to see his minister one 
Sunday in the vestry after service. I like the 
boy who seeks out his minister and wants to 
know him. ‘To some boys the minister is like 
the policeman—they keep out of his way. If 
there is a back door and a front door to the 
house, and the minister comes in by the front 
door, the boy goes out by the back door. 

But this boy came to see the minister because 
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he wanted to join the church. That is a fine 
thing fora boy todo. Anda still finer thing was 
this—that boy wanted to become a missionary ! 
At that time he was only an apprentice gardener, 
but he had made up his mind and he would not 
be daunted. He fought his way upward and for- 
ward, and then he went to Africa. After long 
years he came back, a man with white hair, worn 
and old, but honoured and beloved. 

Queen Victoria sent for him to talk to him 
and to hear of all that had been done for the 
African peoples. That old man whom great 
crowds went to see and hear was Robert Moffat. 
As a boy he had given his basket of talents to 
Jesus Christ, and Christ gave Africa that great 
feast we call Christianity. The Gospel is living 
bread to them that receive it. Robert Moffat 
gave it to the African multitudes. 

Every boy and every girl has a basket of 
talents—youth, health, happiness, love, faith, 
brains, hands, feet—what will you do with your 
basket ? Will you do what the boy in the story 
did with it? He gave it to Jesus. Give yours 
—this way: 

Just as I am, young, strong, and free 
To be the best that I can be, 


My basket store I bring to Thee, 
Jesus, my Lord, I come. 
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“VERY HOT STUFF” 


“* Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.”—Ecc.estastes ix. 10. 


OME girls and boys are very fond of what 

are called “puns,” and if any other boy or 
girl has a name that provokes “ puns,” well, they 
get an exciting time. 

There was a boy whose family name was Starr, 
a little chap with merry eye, and the boys called 
him “Twinkle, twinkle.” As nicknames go, 
that wasn’t a bad one. He had a bright mind as 
well as bright eyes. From the start he set his 
heart on his work, and prizes came to him as 
rewards and as encouragements. 

At the age of eleven he gained a scholarship to 
the Oxford High School, and when that scholar- 
ship expired he gained another one. His 
parents were not able to pay for his advanced 
education, but his own hard work earned him 
progress and success. He set his heart on being 
a Doctor shortly after he had set his heart on 
being a Christian, and then both things came 
together in the discovery that to be a Medical 
Missionary was the finest thing in the world. 
So Vernon Harold Starr—that was his full name 
—worked at medicine to fit himself for missionary 
service. 

He worked well in his classes, he gained high 
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marks in his examinations, he played keenly in 
the Rugby fifteen, and his fellow-students invented 
for him another nickname: V. H. S.—his initials, 
were made to mean “ Very Hot Stuff.” The new 
name was a tribute to his active temperament 
and his vigorous nature. There was no dulness 
or laziness in him; he was a live youth at every- 
thing he undertook. Hedid with his might what 
his hands found to do. 

At the end of his college days he became a 
Doctor in the Royal Devon and Exeter Hospital. 
He was a great favourite in the children’s ward, 
and became known as “the little Doctor with the 
curly hair.’ This new title shows how much he 
had won the affection of young hearts. His 
kindness and goodness were everywhere like sun- 
beams, brightening things for other folk and 
cheering little sufferers in their weakness. 

His father died, and he felt he could not go to 
the mission field. He must stay at home with 
mother ; but that brave little mother would not 
allow him to stay for her sake. He had prepared 
his life for missionary service among the heathen, 
and he must go. He did go. Brave mother ; 
and brave son. 

So it came about that Vernon Harold Starr 
went to India. Away up on the north-west 
frontier, among the wild tribes of the hills, he 
worked in the hospital all day and every day. 
Those who saw him at work knew that he was 
“ Very Hot Stuff.” He seemed to be everywhere 
at once, doing all sorts of things at one time, 
working by night as well as by day. But he 
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found time tomake love and to marry—he married 

a nurse who had come to help in the hospital. 

The busy months quickly passed, until one 
terrible night they were awakened out of sleep 
by someone needing assistance. The Doctor got 
up and gave all the help that was required, then 
back tobed. Another rousing knock came. The 
Doctor was on his feet at once, and when he 
opened the outer door, a fierce unknown tribes- 
man stabbed him, and he fell. His wife came 
immediately, but the little Doctor died that 
morning. 

Then all the people began to wail in great 
sorrow. ‘Thousands came to see him, but the 
twinkling eyes of merry youth were closed, the 
very hot stuff of his ardent nature was chilled in 
death, the little Doctor with the curly hair was 
gone. All Peshawar wept because ofhim. When 
the rain came, the people said the very heavens 
were shedding tears. Thus passed a man greatly 
beloved, one who in a short and busy life had 
exhibited great character, had worked with all his 
will, and all his might, and was suddenly struck 
down at his own door. It had been a door of 
mercy to multitudes, and to him it became as a 
door that opened into heaven. 

The best lives are not long lives. Some people 
live long, and that is all you can say about them. 
They don’t do much more than that. But some 
people who have not lived long have lived hard 
and crowded lives, and though they died young, 
they left work behind them that lived after them. 
The spirit of Vernon Harold Starr lives on in 
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many young lives who have taken the torch from 
his dead hands and will carry it on into the times 
that are yet to be. Here is his noble covenant, 
made when he was ten years old: 

“T present myself to Thee, my will, my time, 
my talents, my tongue, my property, my reputa- 
tion, my entire being, to be and to do anything 
Thou requirest of me. Now, as I have given 
myself away, I am no longer my own, but all the 
Lord’s. I believe hou dost accept the offering 
I bring. I am willing 


To receive what Thou givest, 

To surrender what Thou claimest, 
To suffer what Thou ordainest, 
To go where Thou sendest.” 


The boy or girl who makes that covenant walks 
in the company of the good and the great who 
followed Christ and won through. 


Vill 
ON HIS MAJESTY’S SERVICE 


«¢ We are ambassadors for Christ.”,—2 CorINnTHIANs v. 20. 


F your house is like mine, a great many letters 

come to it every day. ‘The postman has often 
quite a budget. Have you ever noticed among 
your family correspondence the arrival of a 
specially large envelope, very important-looking, 
with these letters, big and bold, printed on it— 
O.H.M.S.? Some people say that these letters 
mean “ On His Majesty’s Service.” They really 
mean to some of us one of two things: either they 
ask, How much money have you got? or they 
state how much money you have to pay. And, 
because they are on His Majesty’s Service, you 
have to tell and you have to pay. 

But the other day I got agreat surprise. One 
of those important-looking official envelopes, only 
a little larger than usual, came to the house. 
When I opened it I was struck dumb with 
astonishment, because it contained a photograph 
of myself. With it there was a note to say that 
it was found in the post office, that it must have 
slipped out of some other packet which could not 
be traced, and that the name of the sender was 
not known. Here was a mystery indeed. Now 
a number of these photographs were sold at 
a sale of work run by my church: some friend 
of mine was sending one to another friend at a 
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distance when the trick happened; the photograph 
did not seem to want to go, so it slipped out to 
see how things were done in the post office, and 
was then sent to me in one of the king’s 
envelopes, bearing the Royal lettersO.H.M.S. I 
felt quite big about the honour they had done 
me. What a fine dignity and a new authority 
these letters gave me! 

Once long ago, when the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards King Edward VII., was getting 
married, the High School in Stirling was being 
decorated by the teachers and scholars in honour 
of the event. There was a little boy there who 
could not do very much but look on—at least that 
was what the bigger boys thought. Andthen the 
decorating paper failed: there was none left. 
So they asked him to go down to the shops for 
more, but he wouldn’t go. “Don’t you know 
it’s O.H.M.S.?” said someone. Then he went, 
and as he ran down the High Street, Henry 
Drummond felt himself ten feet high. No pea- 
cock ever carried his gorgeous feathers with 
greater pride than Henry Drummond carried the 
paper that was to decorate the school in honour 
of the Royal wedding. His was a high and 
dignified business: it was the biggest thing he 
had been asked to do in his life. He never forgot 
the sensation of that hour: it helped him to do 
many difficult and disagreeable things afterwards : 
it helped him to conquer many temptations. 
And when he entered the service of the King of 
kings he felt that these same letters set him apart 
as the servant of the Master’s will. 
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Jesus once used that kind of authority for what 
He was doing. He was so taken up with the 
Temple that Joseph and Mary had gone away 
home and He had never missed them, and they 
had not missed Him. When they did miss Him 
they came back to Jerusalem, and Mary chided 
Him for not returning with them. But Jesus, 
with surprise in His manner and voice, said, 
‘“Wist ye not that I must be about My Father’s 
business ?” So early did Jesus choose the motto 
that described the aim and purpose of His life— 
O.H.M.S. 

And when He passed to His throne men and 
women made Him their Royal Master. The 
Apostle Paul rejoiced in this high title, the 
servant of Christ, and when he wanted to remind 
the Christian disciples of their lofty dignity 
and eminence, he cried: ‘Now, then, we are 
ambassadors for Christ.” We are Christ’s repre- 
sentatives, we are O.H.M.S. 

The King’s servants should be willing to be 
what He wants them to be, to go where He 
wants them to go, to do what He wants them to 
do. His business is our business. Our life is a 
mission for Him. When we are tempted to be 
careless, to do unworthy things, to follow un- 
worthy companions, we put the temptation away 
because we are O.H.M.S. | 

When it would be easy to neglect our duty, to 
learn our lessons badly, to give way to temper 
and spite and jealousy, when we are inclined to 
be selfish and petty and sulky, we find a new 
spirit and a better way when we remember that 
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we are O.H.M.S. Why, everything becomes 
different: we use our pen and pencil and our 
books with greater care: things of lead become 
like things of gold: our faces change to brighter 
looks, and our manner to greater cheerfulness 
that helps everybody, because it is all different 
when we are O.H.M.LS. 

There is nothing like it, and I wouldn’t miss it 
for worlds, if I were you. If the king wanted 
you, really wanted you, you know you would go. 
Well, now, the King of kings really wants you 
—and when you go, you are O.H.M.S. 
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THE LAMPLIGHTER 


“Thy word is a lamp.’—Psaim cxix. 105, 


NE of the earliest purchases I ever made 
with my own pocket money was a reading 
lamp. I have an electric reading lamp now, but 
it won’t ever take the place of that first paraffin 
lamp that lit the silent hours for me and made my 
books my friends. And from that time I have 
always had a friendly interest in lamps. 

I never miss an opportunity of visiting a light- 
house, just to see the lamp and to learn how it 
works. If you have ever sailed along the coast at 
night, or approached harbour in the darkness, you 
know how welcome are the flashing rays of the 
lighthouse lamp. They give direction to seamen, 
and help them to guide the ship safely on its way 
or steer peacefully into port. R. L. Stevenson 
belonged to a family of lighthouse builders, and 
he was proud of his worthy sires, 

Who, early and late in the windy ocean, 
Toiled to plant a star for seamen. 

It was his father’s wish that young Louis 
should follow the family pursuit, but he was not 
a strong boy, not fit for the rough weather and 
stormy exposure of that noble calling. He had 
to be content with the less exciting work of writing 
books. 

But there were other lamps and other people 
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who had their romance for him; among them the 
street lamp that sent its quiet beams into his room 
at night, and that romantic old man who lit the 
lamps in the evening—known to Edinburgh boys 
as “ Leerie, Leerie, light the lamps!” The boy 
felt the street lamp lent distinction to his home. 


For we are very lucky, with a lamp before our door, 

And Leerie stops to light it, as he lights so many more; 
And oh! before you hurry by with ladder and with light, 
Oh, Leerie, see a little child, and nod to him to-night. 


A humble street lamp is a very different thing 
from a lighthouse lantern. ‘The one has to be 
content with the pavement, while the other shines 
on rocky coasts and sends its light out upon the 
silent darkness and the stormy sea. He could 
not build lighthouses, but his young instinct felt 
that old Leerie and his lamps had their own share 
of glory and of fame, and that to be a lamp- 
lighter was a noble calling. 


Now Tom would be a driver, and Maria go to sea, 

And my papa’s a banker, and as rich as he can be: 

But I, when I am stronger, and can choose what I’m to do, 

Oh, Leerie, I'll go round at night and light the lamps with 
you. 


But the coming of electric light has changed all 
that. Leerie has gone out of business. Boys 
and girls don’t see him passing down the street 
with ladder and with lamp, or with a long pole 
and a concealed light that sets the lamp burning 
and leaves it a little island of light in a sea of 
darkness. 

Leerie has gone, but there is still a ministry for 
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the lowly lamps of lighted lives that shine where 
they are. There are still a great many humble 
duties that are just as necessary as the dis- 
tinguished service of great and lofty positions. 
If you can’t be like Eddystone Lighthouse, you 
can be like a street lamp; and you may be very 
sure that many wayfarers go home at night grate- 
ful for the lamps that light them on their way. 

What you have to be sure about is that you 
shine somewhere. Long before Leerie became a 
lamplighter every house had to supply a lamp 
outside, and at night the cry of the watchman 
was heard in the London streets: ‘“ Hang out 
your lamps.” Then every householder had to fix 
his lamp outside his door, and thus help to light 
the street at night. The old lamps have gone 
long ago, but we still need to help one another, 
we have still our work to do to make our com- 
munities sweet and bright and safe and good. 

We all can light the lamp of kindness. That 
was the lamp that Florence Nightingale carried, 
when she went out to the costly warfare in the 
Crimea, to nurse the sick and wounded of our 
armies. She was an angel of mercy to suffering 
men. By day she directed all kinds of helpful 
service; by night she passed between the lines of 
beds with her faithful lamp, to see that the men 
were as comfortable as they could be made, and 
they were said to kiss her shadow as it passed 
upon the wall. She was called The Lady with 
the Lamp. It was the lamp of kindness. 

And there are lamps of love that we may bear, 
lamps of truth and knowledge and duty that all 
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of us may carry. They are more wonderful than 
the magic lamp of Aladdin; they help us to do 
things in better ways than by magic. ‘They help 
us by patience and grit and will to master our 
tasks, to be faithful and true and victorious. 

But one thing is certain; we must keep them 
trimmed and fed with oil. The lamp of the 
Vestal Virgins in Rome was never allowed to go 
out. Many things can put out the light of a 
lamp. Neglect will do it; forgetfulness will let 
it die. You can take your lamp into poisonous 
air where its light will perish. Evil thoughts, 
like some gust of destroying wind, will quench 
its light ; evil words and evil ways will smother 
the lamp’s flame, and your life will lose its 
shining. 

I have seen all sorts of lamps: the miner’s lamp, 
the watchman’s lamp, the lighthouse lamp, lamps 
on ships and trains and aeroplanes, lamps of silver 
and gold and brass and iron, lamps in art like 
Holman Hunt’s picture, The Light of the World. 
There Jesus stands at a closed door with a lamp 
in his hand. Where He is, there is light; where 
He is not, there is nothing but night. 

His word is His lamp. It is by its shining 
truth we find Him. And when we trust Him 
and love Him He makes our lives the lighted 
lamps of His Kingdom in this world of night. 
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THE SCRUBBING BRUSH 


«© Wash me throughly from mine iniquity.” —Psawm li. 2. 


T is a wonderful thing how different we all 

are from one another, and how different even 
ministers are from one another. Not long ago 
two successive Archbishops of Canterbury were 
put in interesting contrast; the one was as 
different from the other as night is from day. 
One minister knew them both, Archbishop 
Davidson and Archbishop Temple, and he said 
of them: “They remind me of silk and sack- 
cloth. Davidson rubbed me the wrong way, yet 
I hardly knew it, for he had a velvet hat pad ; 
but Temple took a scrubbing brush and fairly 
scoured away my notions.” These are wonderful 
portraits of two great men. The one was hike a 
velvet hat pad, the other was like a scrubbing 
brush. 

When I visited Lambeth Palace the scrubbing 
brush was having an innings. It was the last 
week of the year, and the old year’s dust was 
being cleaned out with the old year’s calendar. 

The guide pointed along the corridor to the 
private apartments—there were the bedrooms, 
the library, the study—they were not open to 
visitors! The chairs were piled up, the furniture 
was in disarray, the rooms were being cleaned 
out, the busy maid was taking things into the 
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corridor. It was a hilarious day for the scrub- 
bing brush ! 

It’s a fine thing at the end of the year to get 
rid of the old year’s dust and dirt and stains and 
cobwebs in the old year’s time. Why should 
the old year leave its mess for the New Year to 
cleanup? It’s just the time to let the scrubbing 
brush scour our minds and hearts of old hatreds 
and old faults, prejudices and hasty tempers— 
clean them all out, don’t carry any of them 
over. 

The scrubbing brush is a great institution. I 
admire its courage; it tackles the hard places, 
and the dirty places, and the corners. It does 
not ask for easy things to do, it does work that 
hat pads and soft dusters are no use for; it is 
brought into play when difficult places have got 
to be cleaned up. I appreciate its thoroughness. 
If it gets a fair chance it will make the grimiest 
place sweet and clean. 

There was an English statesman whose motto 
was “Thorough”: that’s the motto of the 
scrubbing brush. When Jesus cleansed the 
Temple, He did it with a whip of cords, That 
was a thorough-going scrubbing brush. When 
He was done there was no evil left. There are 
some things in this world that a velvet hat pad 
is no use for, they need the scrubbing brush. 
We have to make up our minds that in our own 
time we're going to clean up old England if we 
can: and some evils that are great now, won’t be 
so great when once we've had a chance. 

Don’t you think that there may be something 
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in our own hearts that requires the application of 
the scrubbing brush? A mother once overheard 
her little girl use a bad word that somebody else 
had used, and she took her to the bathroom and 
with the toothbrush scoured the wee girl’s 
mouth, and said to her, ‘‘ Now that will have to 
be done every time you use a bad word.” A 
bad word dirties the tongue, soils the lips, leaves 
a stain on the pearly teeth, makes the breath 
heavy. What is uglier than lips that utter 
unkind, unfair, unholy things? What is lovelier 
than lips that speak truth and grace and charity? 
Of course, it is terribly difficult to keep a 
watch over the words that dart from our 
tongue. ‘There was one who asked God to help 
him to do it, and he prayed, “ Set a watch over 
my mouth, O Lord: keep the door of my lips.” 

But I am bound to say this to you: there are 
some things that even the scrubbing brush can’t 
make clean. When anyone has done very badly, 
the scrubbing brush is of no use. There is a story 
of a king and queen who plotted to take a man’s 
life while he slept. It was a wicked thing, and 
when it was done, the queen could not sleep 
at night for the stain on her hands. But all the 
rain of heaven, and all the deep blue sea, could not 
wash it away. The stain was deep: it seemed 
to have got under the very skin. She also 
seemed to have a bad smell on her hands, and 
though she tried to sweeten them with the lovely 
perfumes of Arabia, that unwholesome odour 
was still there. It was a terrible distress to the 
queen, and it drove her mad. 
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Ue imtANMBUBTNE AE Oe SEI 

The tragic queen was not the first to discover 
that human scouring cannot make a clean heart. 
« For though thou wash thee with nitre and take 
thee much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked 
before Me, saith the Lord” (Jeremiah ii. 22). 
And so the scrubbing brush has got its limita- 
tions. Itis the friend of cleanness and sweetness, 
and though there are some things it cannot do, it 
reminds me that that does not mean they can’t 
be done. No, we can’t do it; but God can 
do it. 

There was a man who felt that his life needed 
scouring, and he put it into a prayer, “ Wash 
me throughly from mine iniquity, and cleanse 


me from my sin.” “Create in me a clean heart, 
O God.” ‘Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean.” God believes in a thoroughly clean 


heart. And the biggest thing He asks us to do 
is to keep our hearts always clean. 
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THE VELVET HAT PAD 


“Thy gentleness hath made me great.’’— Psat xviii. 35. 


OME people have a way of saying things so 

that they are not easily forgotten. A minister 
who had served under Archbishop Davidson of 
Canterbury once said of him, “He rubbed me 
the wrong way, yet I hardly knew it, for he had 
a velvet hat pad.” When I visited Lambeth 
Palace and saw Archbishop Davidson’s portrait, 
I remembered that saying and thought of him as 
the man of the velvet hat pad. 

The hat pad is one of those refined things of soft 
and gentle touch which is chiefly used for gentle- 
men’s silk hats, but a later and more common 
use is that the soft pad serves to put the finishing 
touch on the polishing of boots and shoes. Arch- 
bishop Davidson must have had a gracious way 
of doing things and a gentle way of saying things. 
He did not irritate people, he never made them 
angry, he never made them feel small: he did 
not try to “take them down” as we say. When 
he corrected those under him, he did it with such 
tact and kindness that he never gave pain: he 
used a velvet hat pad. 

Gentleness can win great victories. One of 
those fine women who do such splendid work 
among the poor and the outcast, and who are 
called “Sisters,” was known for her gracious and 
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tender ways. Someone said of her, “Sister 
Mildred goes with a bunch of flowers where | 
want to go with a sword.” Well, a sword may 
be useful sometimes, but there are times when a 
bunch of flowers may be more useful. A sword 
cannot win a human heart, but a bunch of flowers 
may. Jesus condemned the use of the sword, 
but He praised the ministry of flowers. He 
never tried to force people to be good. He just 
showed goodness to be so good, and love to be so 
patient, that people couldn’t help wanting to be 
good and loving too. 

Rebecca, in that brave story of “ Ivanhoe,” was 
like Sister Mildred. She had her thin light 
glove, but placed on the scales it was outweighed 
by the heavy steel gauntlet of the soldier. It 
was a challenge, but, said Rebecca, “Cast my 
innocence into the scale, and the glove of silk 
shall outweigh the glove of iron.” 

You have heard people speak of what they 
call ‘the mailed fist” as if it meant the hand of 
conquest and victory and progress, but the mailed 
fist of war will not win the world. If any hand 
will sway the sceptre of world conquest it will 
be the wounded hand of Jesus. The mailed fist 
of war is cruel and terrible; the wounded hand 
is gentle and pitiful. And so it was said, “Thy 
gentleness hath made me great.” It was the 
victory of the velvet hat pad. 

And gentleness is the kind of thing you will 
find very difficult to resist or overcome. The 
say that a good swordsman could cut the body 
of a sheep in two more easily than he could cut 
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a feather pillow. The soft feathers turn the 
edge of the sword. I wonder if that helps us to 
see how “a soft answer turmeth away wrath.” 
Here is Jesus and that velvet gentleness of 
His; “though He was reviled, He reviled not 
again.” 

There is a story of two men who were once 
out walking. They were called Mahomet and 
Ali. They met an old man who spoke bitterly 
to Ali, and after a while Ali got angry and began 
to speak bitterly too. Then Mahomet left them 
to settle it between themselves. Soon afterwards 
they met again, and Ali asked Mahomet why he 
went away during the dispute, and his reply was, 
“Ali, when you were silent I saw ten angels 
round you, who answered for you, but when you 
began to be angry, they left you one by one, and 
I also came away.” So it must be that even the 
angels believe in the velvet hat pad. I wonder 
if you believe in it, and if you will try it. 

You know yourself that when you are cross 
and angry and spiteful you only make trouble: 
and if there is trouble already, you only make it 
worse. But suppose you try some other way. 
Don’t try to be smart when it is the smartness 
that cuts other boys and girls: don’t be sharp 
when it is cruel: don’t grumble and complain and 
cause a kind of storm just because you don’t get 
what you want. ‘Try the art of a little patience, 
and get yourself to be cheerful. Smother the 
cruel and cutting thing before you say it or 
before you do it. Try the gentle manner and 
the gracious spirit. Put away the scowl from 
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your eyes and cultivate. a smile, and carry on— 
that’s the way of the velvet hat pad. 

Yes, and it’s the way God does lots of things. 
He makes no fuss of excitement or fear. When 
the trees break into leaf, and a million flowers 
burst into bloom, what does it? Not the crash 
of thunder, but the kiss of a sunbeam. 

And when men and women come to Jesus, it 
is not because they are driven to Him by whips 
and scourges of fear, but because they are drawn 
to Him by cords of love. The Apostle Paul 
would have fought sword with sword, but he 
could not fight love. Love is the royal velvet. 
“He loved me and gave Himself for me.” 
“Thy gentleness hath made me great.” 

Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child, 

Pity my simplicity, 

Suffer me to come to Thee. 
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«The sun dial of Ahaz.”—Isa1au xxxviii, 8. 


T often happens that when you are looking for 
one thing you find another thing—something 
you thought was lost, or something you had quite 
forgotten you ever possessed. I was looking for 
something recently. I don’t remember what 
it was, but I was looking for it, and I came upon 
a photograph of a sundial, and myself standing by 
its side; and when I saw it I called to mind the 
house and the garden, and the people who own 
the house and garden and sundial. 

And that sundial made me think of sundials, 
and I found I was rather fond of them, and was 
sorry I hadn’t one of my own. 

Why do I like sundials? Well, they are very 
old things and very useful things. Long before 
clocks and watches were invented, men used to 
reckon time by the sun and the moon and the 
stars. But during the day they saw the shorten- 
ing and lengthening shadows cast by the travelling 
sunlight, and they captured that regularity of 
shadow and worked it out in various forms of 
sundial, so that a sundial properly placed became 
one of the most useful possessions of men. Its 
usefulness was its great virtue. It reminded 
men of passing time and of the urgency of duty 
and the flight of opportunity. 
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And don’t you think that sundials are very 
picturesque? They are artistic. You usually 
find them in good company and in lovely sur- 
roundings. That one in the photograph beside 
me was set in a charming corner of a beautiful 
garden. It was surrounded by a crazy pavement 
edged with moss, and then flanked on both sides 
by a rockery where wild flowers displayed their 
riotous form and colour in a haunting mixture 
of delicate grace and robust beauty; and in the 
midst of all that stood the sundial, with the court- 
liness of a king. Well, I take off my hat to the 
dignity of the sundial, so apparently conscious of 
itself. It will never stoop to mean and unworthy 
associations. It pulls me up often and tells me 
that if we can’t all be kings in kings’ gardens, at 
any rate we can all be kingly. 

And I like their cheerfulness. Sundials only 
work when the sun is shining. They're not of much 
use when they are out of the sun. They live in 
the rays of sunlight, constant preachers of bright 
and gladsome things. Nothing that we can by any 
means remove should be allowed to come between 
them and the sun—no shade of trees or flowers 
or man. ‘To every interrupting, overshadowing 
presence the dial says, “Stand out of the 
sunshine, please.” One wise old dial had this 
motto round its rim, ‘* As man without God, so 
I without the sun.” The sundial without the 
sun is only useless metal and stone, and man 
without God is only helpless flesh. All our 
virtue and all our happiness and all our use- 
fulness are in God. Living in Him we live in 
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sunshine, and our lives are bright and active and 
achieving in Him. 

There is another thing: you can’t help liking 
the sundial’s upturned face. You never find a 
sundial looking down like one whose eyes are on 
the dust. John Bunyan tells us that the man 
with the muck-rake missed the crown the angels 
held above his head, because his eyes were on the 
straw under his feet. Itis a good thing to look up. 
‘7 will lift up mine eyes unto the hills,” said one 
long ago who had discovered the mistake of down- 
cast eyes. 


Every joy or trial cometh from above, 
Traced upon our dial by the God of love. 


“Well, then, I will look up,” says one. “ Run 
with patience the race—looking unto Jesus,” says 
another, when giving advice to his friends. 

Looking upward every day, 
Sunshine on our faces, 


Pressing onward every day 
Toward the heavenly places. 


When you think of these things you feel that 
sundials are very friendly things, and they are 
very earnest things. Sometimes they make you 
feel they are very serious things. I never found a 
sundial yet that hadn’t something to say. Every 
sundial has its motto, and its motto is its message. 
Here is a cheerful dial that says, “ I mark only 
the bright days,” as if it were saying that only 
bright days are worth while, or perhaps it means 
to encourage us to make hay while the sun 


shines. 
At 
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Another dial that teaches me to take care of 
time says, 
“TI am a shadow, so art thou! 
I mark time, dost thou ?” 


Then I come upon a dial that warns me never to 
be late, always to be in time, to beware of delay : 
not to put things off till another time. It says: 
“'l'ime and tide tarry for no man.” ‘There are 
some things that must be done now, and they 
can be done now: there is no need to wait, 
there is no cause for delay. Life is like the letter 
Y, an old teacher used to say, because you don’t 
live long before you come to where the road 
divides, and you must choose the right or the left, 
the good or the bad, the way up or the way down. 
When you are young, that is the time to choose. 

And look at this last one. Its motto is in 
Latin. “Mox Nox”—* Night comessoon.” So 
I must be busy while the daylight lasts, there is 
no time to lose. 

Well, now, don’t you think sundials are good 
company? Haven't they a lot to say for them- 
selves? Every one of them has its motto. Tell 
me this, now, before you go. Have you chosen 
your motto yet? Have you decided what you 
came into life to be and to do ? 
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AN ERRAND BOY'S AMBITION 


«[ will not eat until I have told mine errand.’ — 
GENEsIS xxiv. 33. 


DON’T suppose that any of you have been or 

are errand boys or errand girls. An errand 
boy never passes me in the street but I feel like 
taking off my hat to him. He belongs to the 
world’s noble order of messengers. He is a 
junior member of that great race of men who 
long ago were entrusted with great missions. 
They carried tidings of peace or war from town 
to town and from country to country. Their 
setting out was a great event, and their arrival 
was much looked for by all sorts of people. 
They have sometimes run so swiftly with news 
of defeat or victory that when they had told 
their errand they dropped dead in the Senate 
Chamber. They have had to swim rivers and 
penetrate forests; they have been pursued by 
enemies and chased by wild beasts: they have 
raced on camels across the desert and on fast 
ponies over the prairie to bring their news in 
time, and have often counted their message more 
important than their necessary food. 

Of course, I don’t say that all our errand boys 
are as prompt and punctual and eager as that! 
And after all, not many of us in any calling are 
as good as the best yee If we were, there 
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would be no “ best” at all, for the best are only 
the best because the rest of us are what we are. 
But because of the best messengers that have 
been, we honour our errand boys: whether they 
bring telegrams, books, or groceries to our door, 
they belong to a great order of public servants. 
They save us many a journey, and they save us 
many a load. 

Now one of that royal order of youths was a 
boy who occupied his day with carrying parcels 
to the customers of his employer. Every day 
he might be seen, heavy-laden, making his way 
through the busy London streets. One day he 
was going to the house of a great duke, with a 
History of England in three folios. The fact 
that he was going to a duke’s house didn’t make 
the folios any lighter. His shoulders were tired 
and his arms were weary, and as he passed 
through Broad Sanctuary, opposite Westminster 
Abbey, he laid down his load and rested. No- 
body spoke to him, so he was left to think his 
own thoughts. He was at first very sorry for 
himself. It did not seem to him that he would 
ever be anything but a bookseller’s porter. It 
was a poor prospect. 

Then he looked up at the Abbey. Thoughts 
of the great place chased all other thoughts from 
his mind. The great truths represented by that 
noble shrine, the high things it stood for, the 
monuments to brave and illustrious men, the 
poets and writers and others of a godly sort 
whose names were in its keeping—all that passed 
through the boy’s mind. And when he thought 
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on these things he shouldered his load again and 
went on his way with a light heart and an eager 
step. He made up his mind that in spite of 
everything he would work hard and make his 
chance. He made it his business to get ready 
for any opportunity that might come. To be 
ready is to get one’s chance. He read good 
books, he gathered knowledge, he polished his 
mind, he cultivated the friendship of good people, 
he practised unselfish behaviour. 

At long last that enterprising youth, Joshua 
Marshman, went out to India to join William 
Carey in translating the Bible into the languages 
of Asia. He himself was the first to translate 
the Bible into Chinese. He was an accomplished 
scholar and teacher. He did a great work for 
India, and will always be mentioned as one of 
the men who laid the foundation of Christian 
influence in the East. He takes his place among 
the pioneers of modern progress. 

His name is not inscribed on the walls of our 
Westminster Abbey, but it is inscribed on the 
literature of the East, and it is written in the 
grateful memories of the Christian Church of 
India. 

His name is an encouragement to all young 
lives that begin in quiet and obscure work to 
make their way in the world. There is always 
a way for the eager heart and the willing mind. 
Joshua Marshman made up his mind to work 
hard, and that was the secret of his triumph. 
True success does not come by accident. The 
best triumphs come to those who try to win 
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them. Work hard! That was the word Sir 
Walter Scott sent to his son when the young 
man set out on his career. That was the word 
that Westminster Abbey whispered within the 
soul of the errand boy who became a great mis- 
slonary statesman. His work for the oppressed 
and darkened peoples will never pass away. 

Be ambitious to do something in the same 
field and be sure of this, whatever happens, and 
whatever you do, 

Tis worth a thousand years of strife, 
Tis worth a good man’s best of life, 


If we can lessen but by one 
The countless ills beneath the sun. 
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XIV 
PLEASE USE THE MAT 


« Shake off the dust of your feet.” —MatTrHew x. 14, 


14 Eee you ever noticed that when you have 
seen something that seems unusual, you are 
almost sure to see itagain? I suppose it is because 
you have become interested, and when you are 
interested you are really all alive, and then you 
notice things. 

I went with a friend of mine to play golf the 
other day, and at the entrance to the Golf Club 
House I found this notice: “‘ Members are re- 
quested to clean their boots on the mat. before 
entering the Club House.” If members were all 
in the habit of using the mat the notice would not 
be there, so I had visions of careless people, instead 
of replacing the turf, taking part of it into the 
Club House on their heavy-laden boots. 

Another day I went to the Admiralty Office. 
I did not want to buy a warship, I only called to 
see a friend, and here again was a solemn sign at 
the entrance : “Visitors are requested to wipe their 
boots on the mat before entering. By Order. 
The Assistant Secretary.” I could quite appreciate 
the fact that even the Admiralty did not want the 
floor to be a sea of mud! 1 began to think that 
we should soon want carpet on the pavement, and 
then how nice the walks would be. 

But that was not the end of it. Another day 
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I visited a church to witness a wedding, and there 
at the doorway was a big bold notice that bluntly 
shouted at you, “ Please use the mat.” Then it 
seemed to me that everybody was thinking about 
mats, or that somebody had mats on the brain 
and was sticking posters everywhere. 

There are some tidy people who use the mat; 
but evidently there are many who don’t use it, 
who don’t even see it. They just break right into 
the house, or the church, or the Admiralty, with 
the suddenness of an earthquake, and carry clay, 
mud, grime, dust, and dirt with them, and leave 
it all behind when they are gone. 

But perhaps they are not careless. They may 
really be ambitious. They were told when they 
were children that— 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


And so they think it a mark of greatness to leave 
their footprints behind, and anyhow, if they can- 
not do it on the sands of time they will leave 
them on somebody’s carpet, or on the Admiralty 
linoleum. 

Now, I have more than a sneaking regard for the 
philosophy of the doormat. There are some things 
that should not be carried inside; they are better 
left outside. When we go to our pleasures we 
should leave outside all cheating, all evil speaking. 
James Hannington’s brave conduct stopped bad 
language in the cricket eleven at school, and the 
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courageous spirit that cleaned up the talk of 
the cricket eleven, afterwards died in trying 
to clean up the evils of Africa. Keep your 
pleasures clean. ‘That is what the mat means 
at the Club House door. And the mat at the 
Admiralty door tells me that true government 
will keep outside the mud of dishonour, the grime 
of suspicion, and the stains of hate. Inside, there 
should be clean judgment and shining justice. 
When Moses came to holy ground it was not 


sacred courts. That old custom has something 
to teach us: it’s just the teaching of the doormat; 
no prejudice or defiling influence should be per- 
mitted to invade the sanctuary. Jesus once 
found some people doing things in the temple 
that no one ought to do, and He put them 
and their messy business outside. And long 
afterwards He told one of His disciples that 
heaven is a sweet place into which nothing that 
defiles will be allowed to come. There will need 
to be a big doormat there, and everybody will 
require to use it. 

Your mat at home—do you always use it? 
When you come home do you leave outside all 
bad temper, all irritability, all ill-humour, all im- 
patience and anger? Just wait a little on the mat 
beforé™you enter, wait until the heat of your 


anger 1s cooled, wait until the frown on your face 
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has given place to a smile, wait until the hard 
word has softened and you can’t say it. Wait 
until you feel better. Don’t carry spite inside ; 
it is as bad as mud on the carpet. There is nothing 
so friendly to the peace and happiness of the 
house as the humble doormat. 

And we must keep our hearts in the same way. 
When books and companions and pleasures and 
all other things come up and knock, wanting to 
get in to our friendship and loyalty and love, we 
should keep them on the mat until we see if they 
are fit to be allowed inside, or if they should be 
thrust away altogether. If we would keep our 
hearts clean, we must keep guard against every- 
thing that would leave bad traces behind. 

But there is one Friend ; when He comes, you 
need not keep Him waiting for a moment. Let 
Him in atonce. He brings with Him purity and 
ove and gladness and keenness and strength and 
action. And the best of it is that when He has 
come in He will not allow anything to enter that 
would blemish or stain or defile. Do you know 
Who that Friend is? Youdo? Then give Him 
your heart to keep. He is there, waiting. 
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A BOY AND HIS PENCIL 


“ They that handle the pen.”—Junpees v. 14, 


ET us talk about pencils. When I think 

how dependent we are upon pencils and 
fountain-pens I wonder how writing was done 
before pens and pencils were invented. But I 
know a boy who had a pencil that could talk 
at any rate: he said it once spoke to him: 
It happened this way. 

He was working at a problem in algebra. 
Algebra is just a kind of arithmetic, a little more 
difficult than ordinary arithmetic, so you know 
it is pretty difficult. Well, he couldn’t get that 
problem to work out. So he began to think 
what a nuisance algebra was, and lessons and 
schools and teachers. And then all at once he 
was caught up by his pencil, for when he looked 
at it lying idle in his twirling fingers, it seemed 
to say, “ Hullo, old chap, you and [ are very much 
alike!” ‘Yes, that’s true,” he confessed to himself. 
« We're both ina fix.” And that was the begin- 
ning of a whispered conversation in which the 
pencil said some wise things which that boy never 
forgot. Ever afterwards he thought of the things 
that he and his pencil had in common. 

The first reason was because the business of a 
pencil is to make marks, and it should be the 
business of every boy and girl to make a mark. 
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I don’t mean so much the marks we make in our 
examinations, or the score we make in cricket or 
tennis, and I certainly don’t mean the marks of 
worry or care that some boys and girls make on 
mother’s brow: nor have I in mind the marks a 
boy makes with his pocket knife on trees or 
benches in the park and other places. I mean 
what everybody means when they say that a man 
has made his mark. They mean that he made a 
success of some good cause, that he achieved 
some good object, carried some fine thing to a 
splendid triumph, or did something that makes 
life and goodness easy for other people. 

That boy discovered this too: it is not the 
wood of the pencil that makes the mark, but the 
lead inside, and it is not the “wooden” things 
about a boy that will enable him to make his 
mark ; it is the heart he carries inside, it is the 
mind within, it is the hidden will and purpose, the » 
secret determination that will bear him through 
difficulty and discouragement to his goal. 

David Livingstone was not a big man, but he 
had a mighty spirit within, and a conquering will. 
He made his mark. He left his mark upon the 
history and geography of Africa, and influenced 
the thought and action of civilized peoples. 

Another thing the pencil said to the schoolboy 
was this: ‘* When I came into the world I could 
not make a mark, but I’ve been sharpened since ; 
have you?” He couldn’t say anything, but he 
began to think that after all there may be some 
good in schools and teachers and lessons and 
books, because they sharpen a boy’s mind, they 
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give point to a girl’s intelligence, they prepare 
us to make our mark, so that we may go out 
into the world and be good for something. 

Nobody lkes blunt or dull people: blunt 
people sometimes like themselves, but no one 
else does; and nobody likes people who are too 
sharp: a pencil that is too sharp will break, and 
a boy who is too sharp will get into trouble. 
But it is fine to be quick—that is, if you are quick 
in the right place, not quick-tempered, but quick 
at arithmetic, quick to oblige, quick to obey, 
quick at errands. 

There was a boy who once came away from a 
gentleman’s office and said to another boy he met 
that the gentleman didn’t seem to be able to see. 
And when he was asked why he had that idea, 
he said: ‘“* Why, I wasn’t in his office a minute 
before he asked me twice where my cap was, and 
it was on my head all the time !” 

But a sharp boy avoids a lot of trouble. There 
was one who fell on his way to school and hadn't 
much time to clean off all the mud and dirt, and in 
trying his best to look respectable he made himself 
late. He knew he would have to stand at the 
teacher’s table until the register was called, and 
then be punished and take his seat. So while he 
waited he cleaned that hand for punishment; but 
even then the traces of his fall were clearly seen. 
The teacher looked at the streaked hand, and 
then at the boy and said, “ What a dirty hand ! 
If you can find a dirtier hand than that in the 
school, I will allow you to go to your seat.” So 
he produced the other hand from behind his back ! 
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I like a pencil with a sharp point, and I like 
a boy with a keen, alert mind. He will make 
his mark. 

We are not always careful about a new pencil : 
there is so much of it that it seems as if it would 
never end. But afterwards, when it gets shorter. 
we take more care of it, and that is how we feel 
about time. We are too careless about it when 
we are young because we seem to have so much, 
but later on we begin to feel its real value because 
it is always getting less and less. ‘To waste time 
is as bad as to waste money ; it is worse, because 
you might get your money back again, but you 
can’t get time over again. 

Is that all the pencil said to the schoolboy ? 
You would never think that there was so much 
in a pencil. But before he slept that night the 
boy heard the pencil whisper this last word: 
«¢ And I bear my maker’s name; do you?” Well, 
after that he couldn’t sleep for a while. He 
remembered the story of the old French general 
who said that if his heart were taken from his 
body after his death, and cut into small pieces, 
the name of Napoleon would be found written on 
everypiece. He loved his emperor as much as that. 

I believe we all should bear our Maker’s name, 
not only where the general wore his emperor’s 
name, but where the pencil wears its maker’s 
name—on the outside, on our actions and words 
and behaviour. When you say your prayers to- 
night, will you add this: ** And this, too, Lord. 
Make my life like a pencil—a sharp one, and one 
that will make a good mark.” 
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“ They shall walk with Me in white.” —Reve ation iii. 4. 


OST people have a favourite colour. I 
wonder what colour you like best. If you 
were a king or queen, you could choose your 
colour. The Plantagenet kings chose white 
and scarlet, the Tudors wore white and green, 
the Stuarts selected red and yellow. The 
house of Hanover, to which our present king 
belongs, chose blue and scarlet. When the 
Revolutionaries of France were asked to choose 
their colour they chose green, because it was the 
colour of hope. 
So all colours have a meaning. When we call 
a day a red-letter day, we mean that something 
unusual happened, something specially fortunate. 
I remember the day of a great and terrible 
accident was described in the newspapers as a 
“Black Saturday.” I have heard people describe 
Monday as “ Blue Monday,” meaning, I suppose, 
that for some reason or other people are in “ the 
blues” that day; they are not at their best, they 
are out of sorts, they are irritable and disagree- 
able, and not easy to get on with. A_ better 
kind of humour is described as “the pink ”— 
a happier state of mind. When wanting to 
excuse a falsehood, we call it ‘a white lie,” but 
no kind of lie is ever white. 
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One day in the year is referred to as ‘* Whit- 
Sunday,” because it was the day long ago when 
special religious services were held in honour of 
the season when the Holy Spirit was given to 
the early disciples. It was a special season of 
baptisms, and those to be baptized were dressed 
in white robes, suggesting that they pledged 
themselves to whiteness of life, to purity. White 
Sunday has been shortened into Whit-Sunday. 

I wonder if we could count the white days of 
our life, days kept from defiling words and deeds. 

White may not suit everybody, but I think if 
I were allowed a choice I would choose white. I 
should like to have seen the birthday celebrations 
of a great emperor of Cathay. He held a white 
feast—the guests were all in white—the birthday 
presents were white—they were ivory and pearls, 
white horses, white doves, and white roses. It 
must have been like a piece of fairyland. 

Now John Bunyan says that in the Holy 
War the King of kings fought with the Prince 
of Evil for the city of Mansoul, and when the 
King captured the city, He chose white for the 
city’s livery. The banner over it was white, 
and the dress of the citizens was white. It was 
by their white dresses that they were to be 
known as His servants. 

And he was careful to say that all must wear 
their own dress, “according to the size and 
stature of each.” It isn’t nice to have to wear 
other people’s clothes. They never fit. Polly- 
anna complained that she never got anything 
really made for herself. Kverything that came 
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to her had either to be tucked up or let down to 
suit. ‘hat was why long ago David could not 
fight in Saul’s armour. It was not made for 
him. The sword was too heavy, the breastplate 
too big, the helmet came down over his shoulders. 
The best thing he could do was to get out of it, 
and conduct the duel on his own lines and with 
his own weapons. So you have to be your- 
self, and you must have your own faith, and 
offer your own prayers, and not try to wear 
any other person’s religion. 

You must wear it every day, says John 
Bunyan. Not on Sunday only, but all the days 
of the week. When our country was at war, 
great numbers of young men were sent to 
different parts of the world to protect all the 
frontiers of our Empire. Someone opened a 
sort of club, or society, or order, called “* White 
Knights.” All who joined it were expected to 
serve the right and the true, to keep their lives 
clean, to preserve character from blemish, and to 
help all others to speak and act and live clean 
and high and noble lives. 

Jesus expects us to be His White Knights. 
He was glad once because, in a wicked city 
called Sardis, there were some people who were 
able to keep themselves from defilement, and He 
made them a glorious promise: “They shall 
walk with Me in white, for they are worthy.” 

He said to those who lived in another town, who 
thought they were all right, that they could not 
get white raiment except from Him, and they 
would get it if they desired it. “The livery is 
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that which I grant to all that are Mine, and 
without which no man is permitted to see My 
face.” John Bunyan remembered a story Jesus 
Himself told of a man who went to a wedding 
feast but did not put on the wedding garment 
that was provided for the guests, so he was cast 
out. His action showed that he was rude and 
proud and selfish ; he hadn’t the right mind and 
heart and nature to be a guest. He was not fit 
for the feast. 
On this day that bears the white name, will 
you join the White Knights ? 
What can a little chap do 
For his country and for you? 
He can keep himself clean 
Both without and within. 
That’s a very good thing he can do. 


He can walk in the queue 
With the good and the great, 
Who have battled with fate 
And won through. 
He can follow the Christ, the King. 
That's the very best thing he can do. 
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“ Thou hast given a banner to them that fear Thee, that it 
might be displayed because of the truth.”—Psavm lx, 4. 


W AS once travelling across Sweden by canal. 

It was a lovely trip, and we had delightful 
weather. It wasn’t canal all the way, because we 
crossed big lakes where we lost sight of land for 
hours. Our little ship was passing through one of 
the narrow channels when we caught sight of the 
good Union Jack flying from a flag-staff perched 
high on the hillside. I never knew I had such 
love for the old flag until I saw it in a foreign 
land, but when I saw it, I knew I loved it. 

One thing I love about the Union Jack is that 
it has the figure of a cross on it; more than one, 
there are really three crosses on it: the cross of 
St. George, the cross of St. Andrew, and the cross 
of St. Patrick. 

Some years ago a great piece of territory 
in Africa was handed over to the control of 
Britain. A woman, the sister of one of the 
African chiefs in the district, said to the officer 
who came to fly the new flag, “ We always 
wanted to be under the flag with the crosses on 
it.” When asked why, she replied, ‘“‘ Because it 
will bring us truth, justice, and liberty.” When 
we British people are trusted like that we must 
wear the cross in our hearts as well as on our 


flag. We must ourselves be true. 
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I remember another flag, one that I saw in 
Egypt. It was a black flag, and I did not like 
it. It meant that that morning someone in prison 
had been put to death as a punishment for some 
awful crime. The black flag is the flag of all 
who are untruthful, all who are selfish, all who do 
mischief. It used to be the flag of pirates, the men 
who ran down ships at sea, put the crew to death, 
and captured the cargoes. The day of the pirates 
is over, but the day of the black flag is not past. 
Your mother has told you that your bad temper 
is “the black dog on your back.” Well, I’m not 
sure what the * black dog” means, but I know 
that anything that is bad, whether temper or 
words, or behaviour, or influence, is the flying of 
the black flag. 

I would much rather have a white flag above 
me : it is the flag of peace and the flag of purity. 
I think that when the Bible says, “ His banner over 
me was love,” it must have been a white one. He 
praised some people who lived ina bad place, but 
did not defile their garments—that is, they kept 
themselves pure, they were disciples of the white 
flag, who lived pure, spoke true, and followed Him. 

I once sailed up the St. Lawrence River under 
a yellow flag. As we crossed the Atlantic, a 
grievous disease was discovered on a member of 
the crew, and the doctor and the captain were 
very anxious about the whole ship’s company. It 
was an infectious trouble, and we might all have 
taken it. We were not allowed to get ashore for 
some days, and only after we had all passed 
a medical examination. I don’t like the yellow 
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flag. It’s the flag of trouble. Don’t you think 
that sin isinfectious? If you keep bad company, 
you become bad: if you read foolish books, you 
become foolish-minded. But there is a bolder 
flag of warning than the yellow one. It is the 


God’s word and faithful friends have set along the 
road of life, and if you don’t heed them, there 
will be some trouble, and you will be in it! 

Every nation has its flag, every regiment has 
its standard, every ship has its pennant or its 
ensign, and there is a Psalm which says that every 
life should have its banner. ‘“ ‘Thou hast given a 
banner to them that fear Thee.” 

Now, what is a banner for? Do you think it 
should be put away in a cupboard, or stored in 
somebody’s bottom drawer? Why,no! Ithasto 
be displayed. Every day you willsee from mast- 
heads, flag-staffs, turrets and towers, the flying 
of flags and banners. 

A disgrace that no soldier or sailor ever 
wants is the disgrace of a lost or a lowered 
banner. Standard-bearers used to carry the 
colours forward, and the army followed the flag. 
The watchword of Sir Ernest Shackleton, the 
intrepid explorer, was: 


Never for me the lowered banner, 
Never the lost endeavour. 


Sailors keep the flag flying to the last, as Admiral 

Duncan said when he commanded the Venerable, 

and prepared to sink her in the Channel to block 
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the way of the enemy. ‘I have taken the depth of 
the Channel, and when the Venerable goes down, 
the flag will still be flying.” That is how all brave 
hearts honour their flag. Choose your flag, nail it 
to the mast, and keep it flying to the very last. 

But have you chosen your flag? Is it the 
banner Jesus gives, or is it some other flag ? 
W hat is your choice ? 

If you go down to any harbour to see the ships 
lying there, you are almost certain to see some 
ship flying a blue flag with a white square in the 
centre. ‘That flag is called the “Blue Peter.” 
It means that the ship flying it is going to sea 
that day. Before night it will be out on the 
ocean, its voyage begun. “Sailing to-day.” 

Will you run that flag to the masthead, and, 
making Christ the Captain of the ship, fly the 
“Blue Peter”—* sailing to-day ”—sailing for 
Christ—to-day ? 
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“ Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me,”—PsaLM xxili, 4. 


AM not sure which of my walking sticks I 

like best. When I go out, they all look at 
me from the hall-stand. ‘The cherry one seems 
to say, “Take me”: I remember cherry was a 
comfort to me when I climbed Ben Lomond. 
The hazel one, so strong and hard, cries, ‘* Take 
me”: hazel was my companion on Ben Nevis. 
Then the stick from the bonnie briar bush makes 
itself heard: “Take me,” it says; “I was with 
you on the slippery slopes of Skiddaw” ; and there 
is another made out of steel tubing; it looks so 
respectable and dignified in its black polish, and it 
wants to smite the pavement or climb the hills, so 
it cries, “ Take me.” There are sticks from other 
countries too. They have all been with me on 
different journeys and have all their own story to 
tell. Let me tell you the story of one of them. 

It happened this way. 1 had gone home from 
College for the week-end, because Monday was 
an “off” day, and a general holiday into the 
bargain. On Monday evening crowds of people 
were returning to the city from the seaside and 
other places, and extra trains were running. 
There was trouble of some sort on the line, and 
the train that I travelled by did not arrive until 
1 a.m.—three hours late! 
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In my compartment there were fourteen 
people. They wondered how they would get 
home, because by that hour all trams and buses 
and suburban trains had stopped running. All 
the people made up their minds to walk home— 
all except two young ladies, who lived some 
distance out of the city. They would not go to 
an hotel for the night because they felt their 
parents would be anxious about them. But the 
road was far and dark and lonely, and not well 
spoken of. They got a lot of good advice, but that 
wouldn’t see them home, so I offered to go with 
them, and they faced the journey cheerfully. 

We set out through the city streets, and then, 
leaving the city streets behind, we faced the 
lampless, solitary country road. We chatted 
about many things until we came to one of those 
places where workmen break stones for patching 
and surfacing the road. Suddenly a man came 
out, with his coat over his stooping shoulders and 
concealing his face. ‘Then another man stealthily 
appeared at another place, and it looked as if 
they were going to demand our money or our 
life! I shouted to them, just to let them know 
that they had been seen, but they hid in the 
shadows of the wall. I sent the girls on ahead, 
and waited. ‘Two heads appeared over the wall’s 
edge and watched us for a moment and then with- 
drew. The girls urged me to come away. Then 
I followed and overtook them. About two miles 
farther on we met the night policeman of the little 
town. I told him what had happened, and asked 
for his company on the return journey after I 
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had seen the girls safely inside their mother’s 
door. 

Their parents had gone to bed, but were 
quickly roused. They wanted me to stay till 
morning, but I had an engagement with the 
policeman and wanted to push on. But they 
gave me a walking stick, and thus equipped I set 
out for my rooms eight miles away ; and it was 
now nearing three o’clock. 

I made up on the policeman, and with him 
and my stick for company I felt brave again. 
He came with me about two miles, and the rest 
I did alone. But my stick comforted me. We 
became great companions, and as we walked it 
seemed to speak to me. It made me recall that 
once long ago another lad was in a difficulty. 
He kept sheep in a countryside where there 
were robbers and wild beasts. He valued the 
presence of other shepherds, because two are 
always better than one if there is danger near. 
He, too, knew the usefulness of a stout stick, 
because he had once to defend his sheep against 
a lion, and at another time against a hungry 
bear. With his stick he beat them off. I 
should like to have seen David’s collection of 
sticks. What stories they could tell ! 

One night he was sitting with the sheep around 
him, and he began to think of his own life and 
of his own need of protection against temptation 
and evil things. He wanted someone to fight 
his strong enemies of bad temper and of being 
selfish and of being unkind and careless and 
spiteful. And almost before he knew it he had 
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he 2 eee 
made up his mind what to do. He would ask 
God to take his life in hand. He did it, and 
then he wrote down how he felt about yee bead Wit 
Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not want.... 
Thy rod and Thy staff they comfort me.” 

With His rod and His staff He guides us and 
defends us. He beats off the enemies that prowl 
around His flock. He places Himself between 
His people and their destructive foes. 

On that lonely night and the dark road a 
friendly staff were both comfort and defence. 
All that the shepherd of Israel was to his sheep, 
the Lord Jesus will be to those who trust Him. 
If He is with us, the darkness will not make us 
afraid, and there is nothing in life that will cause 
us to fear. 
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XIX 
SPRING CLEANING 


«Create in me a clean heart, O God.’—Psatm li. 10, 


r{\HE springtime brings us longer daylight 

and softer air; it sends us crocuses and 
snowdrops, daffodils and primroses ; it gives us 
back the birds that left us when winter was 
coming, and they now get busy love-making and 
nest-building. 

And the springtime brings the first holidays 
of the season, the romping time out of school, 
the rambling time over the hills and far away. 
Sweet lovers love the spring, said a great poet, 
but there is a sense in which we are all lovers, 
for we all love some things: we all love the 
spring. 

But the springtime brings one thing we don’t 
all love. What poet ever sang the praises of 
spring cleaning? I wonder who first used the 
word? Who invented the thing itself? What 
poetry is there in brooms and swabs and pails 
and mops—in lifted carpets and the smell of 
varnish—in scrubbing brush and soft soap—and 
every room in the house, one after the other, 
turned upside down? MHere is a poet who 
protests against the disorder and confusion of 
it all: 

Oh, sister mine, hold on a space, 
In your dreadnought campaign, 
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A few hours more the selfsame place 
Will show more dust again. 

So take a breath of morning air 

And let the cleaning wait ; 

For dust will keep, but violets won’t, 
As some find out too late. 

Well, now, let us try to find some good things 
to say about spring cleaning. First of all it 
means throwing some things away. Without 
ever meaning to do it, we collect a lot of lumber, 
old newspapers and magazines and funny stories, 
and all that sort of thing: we thought we should 
read them again, but it was never done. Old 
letters and old clothes—what a hoard we make of 
things that lose their value and usefulness, and 
what a relief it is to bundle them all out of doors 
to the dustman! The trees and hedges throw off 
their withered leaves, and the flowers their 
wilted petals, and we too must clean out the old 
things. Spring cleaning is lke the Day of 
Judgment—a lot of things go to the fire to 
be burned—they are no good—nobody wants 
them. 

Most of us have some things in our possession 
and some things in our lives that are not worth 
keeping. 

But spring cleaning means saving up some 
things. We don't set the house on fire; that 
would be the end of everything. There are 
some things worth keeping. So we select them. 
We separate the grain from the chaff. Some 
letters we shall preserve as long as we live. 
Some books that have helped us, and the look of 
them helps us still, we shall continue to treasure. 
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Some keepsakes and a great many things we clean 
and tidy and sort out and fit to their place again, 
or we find a new place for them; and mother 
changes the pictures and the order of the room 
to make everything fresh and nice like a new 
house when the cleaning is over. Only the 
best possessions of our homes and hearts are 
worth preserving. 

And don’t we all find this—when the cleaning 
is on and everything is moved about—we 
discover a great many lost things—things we had 
looked for and couldn’t find: pens, pencils, 
buttons, collar studs, books, ribbons, games, 
pieces of Meccano, chessmen and draughtsmen 
and tiddlywinks, and the scissors, and all sorts? 
What a collection of lost things found again ! 

Jesus once spoke about a cleaning. It was a 
woman who had lost a piece of money, and she 
searched the whole house until she found it, and 
when the house was set straight again, how nice 
it looked! What a fine cleaning up there was in 
that other house when the lost boy came home 
again! He cleaned up his friendships and his 
habits, and his manners and his mind. And 
when he was dressed in the new robe and the new 
sandals he looked a new man; and he was a new 
man, with a new heart and a new purpose. 

There is this also about the spring cleaning— 
it is always best to do it yourself; at any rate, 
you must be there to see that it is well done. 
Nobody in the house knows so well as mother 
does what things should be thrown away and 
what should be kept. And nobody knows as 
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well as we know what we should cast away and 
what we should keep. 

Our education is a sort of spring cleaning. 
Knowledge helps us to put away silly ideas and 
wrong notions about things. It shows us what 
we should believe and keep. And when we 
come to church we come to find out the best 
things, so that we may seek and keep them only 
and leave other things alone—leave the old things 
and go on to new and better things. We sweep 
and clean this inmost dwelling of our mind and 
heart, and get bigger love and greater patience 
and a kinder nature. 

There was a man who tried to do it himself. 
But he found One Who could do it better, and he 
handed over the job to Him, saying, ‘“‘ Create in 
me a clean heart, O God, and renew a right 
spirit within me.” A new garment is better 
than an old one patched up; and so is a new 
heart better than an old one. You see, when 
God does it, things don’t only look new, they are 
new. 

He wants to do that sort of thing everywhere: 
He wants to spring-clean the world, to wash 
away its wrongs and evils, its miseries and 
defilements. He wants to make a new earth 
that will be a home for righteousness and love. 
And everyone who loves peace and does right, 
and is kind and follows Christ, is helping God to 
make the new world. 
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KEEPING A DIARY 


* The Book of Life.”—REvELATION xxi, 27. 


and machinery and steam engines and aero- 
planes, the boys would be interested, but the 
girls ?—not particularly. Or if I were to try to 
speak about how to run a dolls’ house, or how to 
knit purl and plain, the girls would listen to dis- 
cover what a minister knows about these things, 
but the boys wouldn’t care much about it. But 
I want to speak about books, and I believe that 
both girls and boys will be interested. 

I think a house without books is like a house 
without windows, and I am glad that in the house 
of my childhood there were books and windows. 
1 want to tell you about a book that isn’t written 
yet, because you are going to write it. 

I knew a man who had written several books, 
and his mother liked them all, but never praised 
them very much. And then there came a day 
that a new book of his quite won his mother’s 
heart. ‘At last,” he said, with a ring of triumph 
in his voice, “at last I have written a book which 
my mother hailed and rejoiced in.” It wasa great 
joy. Well, I want your book to be good enough 
to please mother. 

I know a mother who wrote a book about her 
children. It is a charming book. It tells all 
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about their everyday life, their games and fun, 
and all the wonderful sayings that children speak 
—some of them very funny things, and some of 
them amazingly wise things. Of course, a mother 
might not care to tell everything about her 
children, and I don’t think the children would like 
her to do it either. 

But your book, The Book of Life it is called: 
the book of your daily life, you are going to write 
for yourself. And you are going to be true 
enough to write everything init. Every day you 
write a page. In the morning you face a clean 
sheet, and in the evening the page is full) Every- 
thing is recorded by the recording angel, nothing 
omitted, nothing forgotten ; all the good and all 
the bad, all is written down, and when you sleep 
at night another angel comes down the sky and 
turns the page. Next morning another clean 
page, next night another full one, and so at the 
end of the year you have written a long chapter, 
and at the end of life you have written a book. 

Now you have all tried to write a book, or if 
you didn’t call it a book, you called it a diary. 
It was to be the story of the school term, or, more 
likely, it was to be the story of the holidays. It 
would tell all that you did: when you got up in 
the morning, how often you were late for break- 
fast, or if you were ever early. It would tell how 
often you went out for a swim, and how often 
you only wet your feet because the sea was cold: 
well, all that and all the rest. But you know 
quite well what happens to a diary. You soon 
forget all about it, and you finish your holiday 
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with a hopelessly unfinished diary; and it is no 
use trying to finish it from memory. 

Mark ‘I'wain, that great American who helped 
to make the world laugh, wasn’t any better than 
the rest of us. He began to keep a diary: the 
first pages are full, very full. Then they are not 
so full, and as the pages are turned, the writing 
gets less and less, until all that you find is this: 
“Got up, washed, went to bed.” That was a 
busy day. Then further on you come to this: 
“Got _up—went to bed.” He worked overtime 
that day. 

But the book of your life won’t suffer that treat- 
ment. Every page will tell the full day’s life. 
The recording angel won't let you miss anything. 
It will be a true story. I know a sundial that 
says in its motto, “I record only the bright days”; 
but the book of your life will tell of days that 
weren't bright : it will tell of all sorts of days, the 
days you allowed to be bad and sad, as well as the 
days you made good and glad. So if you want 
the story to be a lovely story, you must live 
a lovely life: the story won’t be any better, and 
it won't be any worse, than you have been. 

And when a page is written or a chapter is 
finished, you can't go back to yesterday’s page, or 
turn over to last year’s story to rub out the 
record of something you don’t like to remember. 
A father once reproved his boy for scratching the 
window pane with a diamond, and when the boy 
asked “‘ Why?” as boys so often do, the father 
said impatiently: “Because you can’t take the 
scratch away ; that sort of thing won’t rub out.’ 
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os ey eS ed tn 
he reply made the boy think. He had never 
looked at itin that way before, but now he would 
never forget it. 

We can never make the things that we have 
done as if they had never been done. You can't 
rub them out. I know Jesus will forgive them: 
He, and He only, can blot them out, and they will 
not be remembered. And He will not expect us 
to repeat things we have been sorry for; things 
He rubs out must never be written again if we 
can help it. 

Because some day the book will be opened, and 
all the story of your life will be known, I want to 
ask you to put into it your best thoughts and 
words and acts and feelings, and never be what 
you would not like to see written about yourself, 
and never do what you would be sorry to have 
recorded. 

Make the book you are writing one that would 
make your mother glad—make it one that will 
please Jesus when at last He reads the books 
that we have written. 


XXI 
THE BEST BOOK IN THE WORLD 


“ From a child thou hast known the Holy Scriptures, which 
are able to make thee wise unto salvation.’—2 Timorny iii. 15. 


F I were to ask you which is the best book in 

the world, I think I would only get one 
answer. Most of you would say, “The Bible,” 
though someone, out of bravado, or for the sake 
of being odd, might say something else. 

I like it because it is so simple. It was the 
first book I ever knew anything about, with its 
great stories of men and women who did things 
for the first time and did such exciting things ; 
who did such good things, and were glad; who 
sometimes did bad things, and were ever so sorry 
about it. It is the one true book we have, and 
the best book we can possess. 

Why! there is no story book like the Bible, 
and I’m ever so glad that parents and teachers 
made me commit so many of its sentences 
and paragraphs and poems to memory. I can 
repeat them now, and sometimes when I re- 
member them I feel as strong as Samson 
against temptation, I feel as brave as Daniel for 
the right. From a child there is nothing so much 
worth knowing, there is nothing that so finely fills 
the mind. ‘ 

Other books give you very good and very 
necessary knowledge. You cannot go through the 
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world without some arithmetic, so you had better 
master your figures; and there is not much use try- 
ing to get on unless you can read, so you have to 
get up your grammar; and you must be able to 
write ; and of course it will be good if you know 
some history and geography and that kind of 
thing, and you can have the study of the stars if 
you like, and seashells and flowers, and Latin 
and French. 

And if you still like, you can go on to ever so 
many more things. And you will want books 
on all sorts of subjects; they will make you wise 
in arithmetic and history and astronomy ; but 
Paul said to Timothy that he was glad he had 
known the Scriptures from childhood, because 
they would make him wise unto salvation. 

Now, that is bigger and better than all the rest. 
It is a very fine thing for a boy to be good at 
maths. and good at Latin, but it is even better 
for him to be good at heart and good in action, 
and the best boy is good at them all. But you 
might be good at maths. and not at anything 
else. You might be good at Latin and be a 
thief. But salvation means being and doing 
all the best, all that Jesus wants us to be 
and do, and the Bible tells us what these 
things are. 

That is why it is so good to know the Bible, 
so good to read it. I think we sometimes read 
books that don’t really help us. Someone once 
took a big volume down from a library shelf, and 
laid it on the table. ‘Then he felt a sharp sting 
in one of his fingers, and at the same time a 
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small snake crawled away, angry because it had 
been disturbed. How the snake had got in among 
the books no one could tell, but its bite killed a 
man. And there are books that have the poison 
of the snake in them: the trail of the serpent is 
in their pages, and they are best left alone. 

The truth is, our life is so short, and books are 
so many, that we shall only have time to read 
the best, and, anyhow, we must read the best 
first. 

I remember when that great and good African 
king called Khama was in this country he 
came to Edinburgh with two of his chiefs, and 
though I was only a chit of a boy, no higher 
than the table, I went to see and hear him in 
what was then the Free Assembly Hall. There 
were three of us little chaps in the front of 
the crowd, where boys always are, and as the 
king passed up the crowded steps he shook hands 
with us. ‘That was a wonderful moment in my 
life, and I looked to see if the black of his dark 
skin had come off on my fingers; but it hadn't, 
any more than the white of my skin had made 
streaks on his black hand. 

Now the African king asked Queen Victoria 
the secret of Britain’s greatness, and by way of 
reply the queen handed him a Bible. If it is 
true history that the Bible ever made a people 
great, then we boys and girls have to keep the 
Bible alive in our country’s life. It is the Bible 
that says, “Righteousness exalteth a nation,” and 
we who make the nation must be right people, 
or our greatness will go down to the dust. 
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The Bible is a wonderful traveller. It has 
gone into all parts of the earth. It is a great 
traveller's companion. Stanley took it with him 
into the heart of Africa, and Shackleton carried 
it into the far ice floes of the Antarctic Circle, 
as Sir John Franklin before him had made it the 
light of his eyes and the strength of his heart in 
the frozen North. 

It was a great find for Robinson Crusoe, and 
after he found it he never felt so much alone. 
The Book helped to give him a sense of company. 
It was the one book that was saved from the 
wreck of Alexander Duff's library on the way 
to India; but that one book was enough to give 
life and light and liberty to a whole continent. 

So the Bible has gone through all manner of 
thrillmg adventures. And no boy or girl is 
ready to meet life who goes without this book in 
his heart and in his kit. Charles Dickens put it 
on the top of his boy’s trunk as his boy was 
leaving home on his great venture into the 
world. Sir Walter Scott and John Ruskin were 
makers of books, like Charles Dickens, but they 
would tell us all to keep one book first and 
know it best. If we make it our guide through 
life, it will give us life for ever and ever. 
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XXII 
AN AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 


“« Whose names are in the Book of Life.’”,-—Puitippians iv. 3. 


FIND a great many people, and a great 

number of boys and girls, keep what is called 
an autograph album. Jt is a book in which they 
have asked their friends, or visitors to their 
homes, and people they have met on holiday or 
in their travels, to write their names. Some 
albums I have seen are very old, and have a 
wonderful collection of names. I have seen 
young people at a great tennis match, or a county 
cricket match, run up at the end of the game 
and ask the players to write their names in their 
treasure book. Some of us are very proud of 
the names we have in our albums. Of course, 
there are names of people we have forgotten: at 
first we were keen to get a great number of 
names, but we are more careful now. 

Now, your own name: in how many places has 
it appeared? In what books has it been entered? 
It is in the roll book at school, and the teacher 
marks your daily attendance there. It is also on 
the Sunday School register, and I hope it appears 
on the membership of the League of Young 
Worshippers, those who attend church every 
Sunday morning. And perhaps it is written in 
somebody’s album. 

Would you be surprised if I told you that 
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Jesus keeps an autograph album? At any rate, 
I know He keeps a book of names. It is called 
in the Bible the Lamb’s Book of Life, and we 
are told that those whose names are written in 
the Book are to live in the heavenly city for 
ever. Only those whose names are in the Book 
are to be admitted. Well, I should want nothing 
so much as to have my name there. Let it be 
wiped out of every other book if you like; 
only let it appear in that list and I shall be 
satisfied. 

When that fine old minister, Dean Stanley 
of Westminster Abbey, took two soldiers round 
the Abbey because they came too late for any- 
body else to do it, he told them of the noble men 
and women whose monuments were there, whose 
names were inscribed on walls and tablets and set 
in brass letters on the floor. They wondered at all 
the glory of the Abbey, and all the greatness of 
the people who have received the distinction 
of having their names inscribed in Westminster. 

It was all over too quickly, and then the 
soldiers were just about to pass out of the gates 
when the old clergyman said to them: « Now, 
lads, you may never do anything great enough 
for your country to wish to keep your names 
in remembrance and to have them carved in 
Westminster, but I'll tell you a greater honour 
than having your names even in this shrine of 
Britain’s great people, and it is having your 
names in the Lamb’s Book of Life.” That was 
the book where the names of the disciples were 
kept, and there every follower of Jesus appears. 
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And those two soldiers took the old minister’s 
advice. ‘They entered Christ’s discipleship, and 
they knew that when they did that, Jesus wrote 
their names in His Book. 

It is true to say that we write our own names 
in the Book, and that Jesus writes them there. 
Sometimes He does it because we ask Him, and 
sometimes because we love Him. One of His 
distinguished servants was crossing a field one 
day when a voice said to him: “ Your name is 
written in the Book of Life”; and he gave 
thanks that he was counted among the disciples. 

A mother once told me of her little girl who 
had come home from Sunday School, greatly 
interested in what the teacher had been telling 
the class. The lesson that day must have been 
about the Book of Life, and the teacher had told 
the children that if they asked Jesus to write their 
names in the Book He would do it. But that 
little girl wasn’t so sure about it. She needed a 
lot of convincing. Her mother took the girl’s 
Bible and opened it on the table, and they read 
together some things like this: ‘“ Whatsoever ye 
shall ask in My name, I will do it.” “If ye 
shall ask anything in My name, I will do 
it.” Then the girl said, in happy impatience, 
“Well, then, mother, let’s ask Him to do it.” 
So they knelt together by the kitchen chair, 
and mother asked and Jenny asked that her 
name might be written that day in the Lamb's 
Book of Life. 

Before her mother could rise, Jenny was on 


her feet, greatly excited, and said, ‘Now, mother, 
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do you really think He has done it?” It seemed 
too good to be true. But that wise and patient 
mother got Jenny to read some of those same 
verses again that said Jesus would do what we 
sincerely and honestly ask Him to do. And 
Jenny had then no doubt about it, so she said, 
“‘Mother, just let’s thank Him for doing it.” 
And mother and girl united in thanksgiving that 
Jenny’s discipleship had begun. Ever afterwards 
Jenny remembered that day as her second 
birthday. 

Is your name written there, 

In the page white and fair? 

In the book of the Kingdom, 

Is your name written there? 


If your name is not written in the book of 
the Kingdom, do what Bunyan’s challenger 
of the gate did. He went up to the writer 
sitting there with his book and his inkhorn by 
his side, and said: “ Write my name down, sir!” 

Put that into a prayer to-day, and when you 
are there on your knees write it in your Bible, 
and put your name down, and the date. It will 


be as if you had found a new name and a second 
birthday. 


XXIII 
SHIPS 


* There were also with Him other little ships.” — 
Mark iv. 36. 


HEN I have been at sea, on the blue 

waters of the Mediterranean or the far 
reaches of the Atlantic, I have felt what a lonely 
thing the sea is, and what a welcome and friendly 
thing it is to see another ship. Then everybody 
on board wonders what the other vessel’s name is, 
and where she came from and where she is going 
to. And when you are away on the great ocean 
like that you can’t help thinking—ships. 

There are the great ships of war. How 
wonderful they are, looking so grey and terrible 
and powerful, lying so low in the water, easy to 
strike at others, but not easy to be struck them- 
selves. Weallremember the great battleships of 
the past: the Revenge,on which Sir Richard Gren- 
ville fought to death against the Spanish Fleet, 
and the Victory, that carried Lord Nelson into 
Trafalgar ; and in our own day the Iron Duke 
of Lord Jellicoe, and the Queen Elizabeth, 
Admiral Beatty’s fagship. Well, I am not fond 
of ships of war. I hope that some day everybody 
will be so agreeable and honest that we shall be 
able to do without battleships. 

But there are the great ships of peace. These 
are the vessels of what we call the Merchant 
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Service. Their mission is to carry cargoes of all 
sorts from country to country. It is on them that 
we depend for our food supplies. If some of those 
ships, making their furrows in far waters, failed 
to arrive, we should soon complain of scarcity in 
our markets and our shops. Day and night, 
while we are at school or at play or asleep, these 
ships are on their way through storm and calm 
to bring us our daily bread. You know what 
Kipling says about them: 

Oh, where are you going to, all you big steamers, 

With England’s own coal up and down the salt seas? 

We are going to fetch you your bread and your butter, 

Your beef, pork and mutton, eggs, apples and cheese. 

For the bread that you eat, and the biscuits you nibble, 

The sweets that you suck, and the joints that you carve, 
They are brought to you daily by all us big steamers, 
And if anyone hinders our coming, you'll starve. 

We cannot forget the passenger ships that 
bear so many people from coast to coast, and 
from continent to continent. I never cross the 
ocean but I take my hat off to the ship and to 
the captain and to the crew when I step ashore, 
because together, in the providence of God, they 
have brought me safely over the sea. At all 
hours, by night, by day, some of the ship’s crew 
are on duty. It is to their faithfulness we owe 
our safety. We never get away from our 
dependence on other people, and if there are any 
things for which others depend on us, we too 
should do these things faithfully and well. 

Of course, you expect me to mention the ships 
of discovery—those that have served the great ex- 
plorers of the world, the men who found out other 
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countries, and the men who first sailed through the 
great straits and passage-ways between different 
points of land. Well, the ships of discovery make 
a goodly family. The_Discovery. was the name of 
Captain Scott’s ship. The good ship Fram 
carried Nansen to the North and Amundsen to 
the South. The Endurance was Sir Ernest 
Shackleton’s ship, the 4urora wasthe gallant little 
ship that enabled him to rescue his men from 
Elephant Island. That is an exciting story. 

I spoke of the Aurora as a little ship, and of 
course the ships of discovery are not so big as the 
other ships I have mentioned. The fishing fleets, 
too, are made up of little ships, and they are a great 
and hardy company. Inever forget our fishermen. 

But there is another family of little ships which 
have done gallant service for mankind. You 
remember that when Jesus crossed Galilee there 
were evidently big ships, because it says “there 
were also other little ships.” Those little ships 
got the sweep of the wind and the swing of 
the sea just the same as the big ones. But 
what I like about the little ships is that they can 
often go where the big ones cannot sail. There 
are rivers and lakes where only the little ones can 
serve, and there are islands in shallow seas where 
big ships cannot come. ‘There, the missionary 
ships have come. ‘They are a great fleet, and if 
we knew all their story of adventure, we should 
find that some of the most gallant ships that ever 
ploughed the waves were those commissioned to 
bring good tidings and to publish the gospel 
of peace. 
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I would place the Mayflower in their company, 
the little ship that bore the Pilgrim Fathers to 
the lands of the West to establish religion and 
freedom in a new continent. And shall we ever 
forget the little ships on the Congo River, the 
Grenfell, the Endeavour, and the Peace, that at 
different times served the peoples of Central 
Africa? John G. Paton, among the Fiji Islands, 
had his good ship, the Dayspring ; and for thirty 
years the John Williams sailed among the islands 
of the Pacific ; for fifty years the Harmony served 
in Arctic waters, where the Moravian Mission has 
been so heroically at work among the Esquimaux _ 
and other peoples. And on the wild Labrador 
coast the Strathcona has been Dr. Wilfrid Gren- 
fell’s ship of adventure and of mercy. 

If I take off my hat to the big steamers, I go 
on my knees for the “ other little ships” and pray 
God to bless their journeys to people far away. 

And you! What part have you in all this 
seafaring? Are you interested in the missionary 
ships, and do you ever pray for them? Do you 
give thanks for the ships of the Merchant Service 
and the supplies they bring, and for the fishermen 
and the food they furnish from the sea ? 

And your own life—isn’t that a little ship that’s 
getting ready to put to sea? Isn’t Jesus asking 
you to launch out for Him ? 

Oh, young mariner, down to the haven, 
Call your companions. 
Launch your vessel and crowd your canvas, 


And ere it vanishes over the margin, 
After it, after it, follow the gleam ! 
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TREES 
“Instead of the thorn shall come up the fir tree, and 
instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle tree.”—Isa1aH 


lv. 13. 


H*c you ever planted a tree? Sir Walter 
Scott told the story of an old man who 
advised a young man, when he had nothing else 
to do, to plant a tree in his spacious grounds; it 
would be growing when he was sleeping, and 
would still be growing when he was dead. I have 
planted some trees, and those I like to think of 
best are two rowan trees. I used to call them 
Jack and Jill; they grew together, and then I 
arched them. They intertwined beautifully and 
threw out together their bunches of gorgeously 
red rowans. ‘They are no longer mine, and I hope 
that others love Jack and Jill as I loved them. 
If we knew the story that lies behind the 
planting of trees, we should have one of the 
finest story books ever written. There are many, 
many trees that seem to have planted themselves. 
Their seed has fallen from other trees, and they 
just took root where they fell. Some countries 
are very careful about their trees. In Switzer- 
land there is a tree planted for every tree that 
falls or is cut down. ‘They help to prevent land- 
slides and the formation of glaciers, and they 
provide logs for house-building and fuel for the 
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winter fire. In Egypt and other countries trees 
help to draw rain and to moderate the climate. 
In other places they have turned barrenness 
to beauty, and turned bleak islands into gardens 
of loveliness where men could live, and birds 
come to build their nests. 

How useful that old gardener’s advice has 
been! One of the fine things that missionaries 
have done is that they have planted trees. We 
get alot of cocoa from the Gold Coast of Africa, 
because a missionary once brought a cocoa plant 
to the Colony. Another missionary told me 
that he had once seen a bread-fruit tree growing 
in a mission garden in Calabar. It had been 
brought to Africa from Jamaica. He took some 
slips of it to the Congo and planted them, and 
to-day it is one of the great native foods in 
Congo and West Africa. And another missionary 
I know told me that a coffee tree was once taken 
from Kew Gardens and planted in Nyasaland. 
It flourished splendidly, and from its seeds have 
grown up the great coffee plantations in that 
part of Africa. It was a missionary who took a 
cotton plant to Uganda and started the cotton 
cultivation of that country. 

What a romance is that of tree planting! It 
sounds like a new story, a story of adventure, 
the adventure of men and women who went out 
into the world to make it lovely—to help to 
make life happy and safe and clean, and to bring 
the people to God Who first made trees. 

I was travelling one day with a gentleman 
who owned great gardens and woodlands, and 
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who was in the habit of sending seeds to all 
ae of the world. He told me that a working 
abourer had come to his nursery to buy a fruit 
tree. It was Saturday, and the man was going 
to plant it that afternoon in his allotment. He 
went -home with the tree over his shoulder. 
After dinner, he set out for his allotment along 
with his wife and children. It was a great day, 
the day of the planting of their very own tree. 
He dug a hole and in the bottom of it put some 
manure, then some soil, and now the tree was 
placed in position. The wife and children stood 
round holding a branch on every side while the 
man filled in soil and manure with great care. 
He beat the soil stiff with his spade, tramped 
round the tree to get it well supported, then 
levelled the surface, and they all stepped back to 
look at the tree, their very own tree. 

One of his children was not quite satisfied with 
the look of things, so he said very wistfully to his 
father, “Put on the leaves now, daddy.” That 
saying touched the man’s heart. He took off his 
cap to the tree, wiped the sweat from his brow, and 
something else from his eye, as he said, “ Ah, daddy 
can’t do that ; only God can put the leaves on.” 
I suppose we should all say that. Here is a poet 
who sings: 

I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree: 

A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray : 
A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of linnets in her hair. 
Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
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I think God prefers to grow the best trees, and 
we should plant only the best trees. Not the 
thorn and brier, said a great prophet, but fir and 
myrtle. When he said that, he meant that we 
should not plant cruel things in the garden of 
anybody’s experience, not harsh things, not bitter 
things, not selfish, hurtful things; but we should 
plant sweet things, tender things, happy things, 
because, as the old gardener said, what you plant 
will be growing when you sleep, and it will still 
be growing when you are dead. 
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A POSTAGE STAMP 


« T have stuck unto Thy testimonies.”—Psa.m cxix. 31. 


OME of the greatest travellers I have known 

are postage stamps. They go all over the 

‘world, and they always take something with them, 
something bigger than themselves. 

A postage stamp is not big, yet it does great 
work. It carries a letter or a parcel from one 
place to another, sometimes from one country to 
another country away on the other side of the 
world. Some of the best things in the world are 
done by little things: by needles and pins, by 
pens and pencils, by small hammers and tiny 
tools, and by little duties faithfully done. 

Think how the postage stamp sticks—sticks 
to one thing through all weathers, through the 
rough-and-tumble of the pillar box and the 
collecting bag, then the shuffle of the sorting 
table in the post office, afterwards the shaking of 
the motor van and of the rumbling railway train: 
sometimes also the rolling of the ship on the far 
seas: and yet through all these trying experiences 
the stamp sticks to its card or letter until it 
brings it to its journey’s end. 

All: those who have ever done anything good 
and great have done it by sticking to their purpose 
until they finished it. Admiral Peary tried many 
times to reach the North Pole before he got there. 
«The fates are against me,” he said, “ but [ll 
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conquer yet.” He was like a man who lived to 
do one thing, and he did it at last. 

A man whose life had been roughly treated was 
able to say in spite of all his difficulties, “« I have 
stuck unto Thy testimonies.” It’s a fine thing to 
stick when there’s something worth sticking to— 
your honesty, your honour, your truthfulness, your 
faith, your church, your pure-mindedness. Stick 
to these testimonies! A schoolboy spending his 
holiday at the seaside tried hard one day to pull 
the lrmpets off the rocks: but those little shellfish 
could not be moved, pull he ever so hard. At 
night he finished his prayer by saying: “ And, 
Lord Jesus, help me to stick to you like the 
limpets stick to the rock!” Well, the limpet and 
the postage stamp show us how to do it. 

Now the work the postage stamp does is all 
alike for rich or poor people. It has no “ side,” 
no conceit. It is friendly to everybody. It serves 
the humble and insignificant with the same fidelity 
as it serves the great and famous of the earth. 
That is wonderful generosity and honour. I do 
not think anyone was ever so large-hearted as the 
Lord Jesus. He loved the rich no more than 
the poor, and He loved the poor no less than the 
rich. He loved everybody, and He wanted to 
be loved by everybody. 

The stamp keeps friends in touch with one 
another, follows definitely the directions on the 
envelope or wrapper, and brings letters or news- 
papers to the very number in the street, and the 
name the wrapper bears. It isa sort of guarantee 
or promise that the letter will be delivered at 


A POSTAGE STAMP 


the address to which it has been sent. So the 
stamps travel all over the world; and when 
their work is done they are often collected in 
the foreign stamp albums of those who make 
that sort of thing their hobby. 
_ The stamp was made ina wonderful way. The 
paper was produced from rags or from wood or 
’ from old newspapers and magazines—all collected 
in the paper works, and there boiled and washed 
and purified and run out on endless rollers and 
dried into beautiful, refined white paper. An 
old prophet complained that all the righteousness 
of his people was no better than “filthy rags,” 
but if papermakers can work miracles with rags, 
God can make wonderful things out of the most 
faulty of our lives. 

Every stamp bears in watermark the king’s 
. initial and title, “G. R.” and the royal crown. 

Hold the stamp to the light and you will see 
them. Then the stamp is printed with coloured 
ink, and the king’s image appears on its surface. 
That is the stamp’s value, and it is that that 
enables the stamp to do its work. It carries the 
portrait and likeness of the king. 

There was a true and noble king, greatly loved 
by the loyal men who sat around his table at the 
royal banquet. They looked at him and listened 
to him, and while they waited, the likeness of the 
king stole into each man’s face, and after that 
they were all known to be King Arthur's men. 
We too may bear a King’s likeness, and wear a 
kingly face. If we stick to His testimonies we 
shall become like the King. 
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A BROWN PAPER PARCEL 


“Things which are despised hath God chosen.” — 
1 CorINTHIANS i. 28. 


seeeee was once a very clever man, one who 
knew a great many things, and who went 
out to see the world. He was keen to make new 
discoveries, to find out things and tell other 
people about them. Hee travelled in far countries 
and came at last to a land of unusual wildness. 
The forest was wild, the animals were wild, the 
people were wild. It was a land that wasn’t safe 
for anything. And when he saw these savage 
people he said they were hopeless, nothing better 
could ever be made of them. He despaired of 
making them either human or decent. They were 
like animals, and animals they would remain. 
Their country was the worst place he had found 
anywhere on earth. 

In one of our big cities one night, when the 
streets were quiet and only the shining lamps 
were there for company, a policeman found a 
brown paper parcel. His foot touched it, then 
he lifted it. It felt soft—what could it be? 
Then, as he unfolded the paper, it felt warm! 
Whatever had he picked up?) When he opened 
the wrapping, he found it was a living baby boy, 
a baby boy who was born to someone who did 
not want him, and had left him there to be picked 
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up or to die. The policeman took the infant 
to the police office—that was the funniest arrest 
that was ever made —arrested for loitering! 
The baby recovered from the effects of its 
exposure and was nursed and cared for. 

Now, one of the first things everybody asks 
about a baby is, what is his name? And here 
was a baby without a name, but nobody wanted 
him, and there was nobody to give him a name. 
So the people who nursed him set about the 
invention of a name. They remembered that 
by the calendar of the Church he was found on 
St. Thomas’s Day. That helped them out—his 
first name should be Thomas. What else was 
there to help them? Well, this: he had been 
found in the street just between two bridges of 
the city—that gave them a happy idea, they 
would call him Bridges—Thomas Bridges. So 
the thing was done, the baby was named. 

Tom grew into boyhood, and went to school. 
He did well, working hard, playing keenly, and 
making his way. When he was young his 
religious training taught him the greatness and 
goodness of Jesus Christ, and Tom became a 
Christian lad. This made him keener than ever 
on knowledge and helpfulness. Nothing would 
please Tom but that he should be a missionary, 
and go out into far lands among ignorant and 
savage peoples and tell them of Christ, and of the 
God of love Who wants to lift all races out of 
hate and strife and savage life into peace and 
purity and love. 

Tom prepared himself for this noble life, and 
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then came the day when he went to the Mission- 
ary Society to offer to go to the heathen. They 
asked him where he would like to go: to what 
country and people did he feel that God was 
calling him? “Send me,” said Tom, “to the 
worst place on earth.” But where was that ? 

The great traveller said he had found it. So 
Tom went to that wild land of wild people. He 
had a rough time, but he would not be dis- 
couraged. Danger would not make him afraid. 
He had chosen his work and there he would stay, 
nor ever dream of turning back. Tom was like 
a needle: when once he took the humour of a 
thing, he went through with it. 

Slowly, with trouble, patience, love, the people 
changed their ways, because their hearts were 
changed by the love of Jesus. 

He took them from a fearful pit, 
And from the miry clay, 


And on a rock He set their feet, 
Establishing their way. 


Marriage and home life, and houses and schools 
and churches, began to arise. A new life appeared 
amongst them, and then the clever gentleman, 
who said they never would be better than they 
had been, confessed his mistake and sent money 
to help the mission in its great service for the 
worst of mankind. 

Never say that any people cannot be better 
than they are. Even we might be better than we 
are if we tried hard. It is wonderful how we can 
change things: we can change clay into bricks 
and models, we can change marble into statues, 
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stones into houses, and paints into pictures. 
Nature changes bulbs into blossoms and seed 
into grain. And we can be changed into men 
and women, into good men and good women. 
If the bad were to become good and the good to 
become better, we would soon have a good time 
in a happier world. 

It is wonderful how much good we can do if 
we try. That nameless little waif who became 
Thomas Bridges, and who made a nation out of 
savages, shows what can be done by one in 
earnest about his work, one who believes that 
God cares, and helps all who seek for themselves 
and for others the way up and out to something 
better than has ever been. 

Here is your big chance. God takes little 
things, and things that are despised and cast out 
and thrown away, and uses them to do great 
things. If you are willing to say what He wants 
your life to say, do what He wants your life to 
do, to go where He wants your life to go, to 
be what He wants your life to be, you will attain 
the highest glory that earth or heaven affords. 
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FLOWERS 
“ Consider the lilies, how they grow.” —Martruew vi. 28. 


THINK everybody likes flowers. At any 

rate, everybody likes to see them, many like 
to pluck and gather them; but I am not sure that 
everybody likes to grow them. Growing them 
takes so much time and thought and care. You've 
always got to be dirtying your fingers pulling out 
the weeds, or you’ve got to wage war on the 
greenfly and other pests that destroy your garden 
blooms. Gardens are like many other good things 
—you have to work for them. And when you 
have worked for them, they make you glad with 
flowers. 

If flowers could speak, what a lot of wonderful 
things they would be able to say! Ifthey could 
speak, I should want them to tell me of the land 
they came from, and who brought them here. A 
great many of the flowers in our gardens do not 
belong to our country. Their first home was in 
some other land, and perhaps we cannot tell what 
really was the country in which they first grew. 
Just let us ask a few of these flowers where they 
came from. 

If you ask this scarlet geranium about its home, 
it will probably say: “I do not belong to your 
country, you are so cold and wet. I come from 
a land of lovelier sunshine.” And when you ask 
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where, the geranium says: “ From South Africa.” 
And then the dainty blue lobelia lifts up its treble 
voice and says: “I also am a visitor, and, like 
the geranium, South Africa was my home.” 

Here is a fine head of rhododendron bloom. 
Let us ask where it came from. And the rhodo- 
dendron says: “I came to your land from a very 
mountainous country, and from a people of a 
chocolate-coloured skin. My home was in North 
India and away among the Caucasus and Hima- 
laya mountains.” We are getting far from home ; 
perhaps we shall go round the world, with flowers 
for our guides. 

Look at these lovely asters, so varied, so beauti- 
ful ; where did they come from? And the many- 
tinted aster says: ‘“ China was my early home, the 
land of the yellow peoples of the East. Travellers 
brought me to the West.” 

Now, these stately chrysanthemums that 
sometimes look like asters on tall stalks, where 
was their home? Was it England? But the 
chrysanthemum says: “If we have tall stalks, we 
come from a land of short people, a land sur- 
rounded by the sea, a land of earthquake and tidal 
wave.” Japan was the home of the chrysanthe- 
mum. 

This is not a lesson in geography. We are 
finding outnations and peoples; we are discovering 
how much we have borrowed from other races and 
from other climes. 

I have just plucked a bloom of calceolaria, a 
yellow and a brown, two varieties ; surely they are 
English! “No,” say the shaking bells of yellow 
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and brown calceolaria, “we are not British, we 
were born in South America, our home lies 
between the great Pacific and Atlantic oceans.” 

What about these lovely dahlias; don’t they 
belong to us? But the flaky-headed dahlias 
protest and say: ‘‘ Mexico was our home, the land 
of the Indian races.” 

The sweet pea joins in the speech of the garden, 
and tells of Sicily in the blue Mediterranean waters 
as its home ; and the rose claims to come from both 
Kast and West, Europe and America. 

We shall not ask any more flowers to-day. We 
have learned enough to make us appreciate other 
countries and other peoples. The flowers have 
been our teachers. Mary Slessor taught the 
African boys and girls to bring flowers to school, 
and when they began to consider the lilies and 
appreciate them, she felt she had secured in them 
some educational development. 

To-day we feel that the flowers are doing just 
what missionaries like Mary Slessor have done: 
they take some new sweetness and some new 
loveliness to another country and another people. 

All these flowers from all these lands grow to- 
gether in one garden without ever quarrelling and 
hating or destroying one another. I wonder when 
men and women will be like the flowers, when 
people of one country will not dislike people of 
another country, but all people will live in peace 
and make this world the Garden of God, whose 
best flowers are men and women, boys and girls. 

When wilt Thou save the people? 
O God of mercy, when ? 
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Not kings and lords, but nations! 

Not thrones and crowns, but men; 
Flowers of thy heart, O God, are they ; 
Let them not pass, like weeds, away— 
Their heritage a sunless day. 

God save the people ! 


That great and good man, Abraham Lincoln, 
said he wanted to pluck thorns and plant flowers 
wherever he thought a flower would grow. 

If you do the same you will help to remove all 
ugly and hurtful things, all false and deceitful 
and selfish things; you will help to increase 
whatsoever things are pure and lovely and true 
and of good report. You will be one of God’s 
gardeners, growing God’s flowers. 
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A BOOK AND ITS COVER 


Ye make clean the outside . .. but the inward part... !"— 
LuKE xi. 39. 


ONCE met a poor woman who had had a 

very unhappy life. She had been happy when 
she was young, and she belonged to a good 
family ; but she had made a mistake in her friend- 
ships, and after that she began to change. As 
she got older all the happiness went out of her life, 
and she blamed everybody but herself for what 
had gone wrong. And looking at her own poor 
clothing compared with the better dresses of those 
who passed by, she pleaded, as if clutching at some 
hope for herself, and in some kind of self-defence, 
««] was once better clad than lam now. You 
must not judge a book by its cover.” It is a 
long time since that incident, but I have never 
forgotten how that saying first came to me. 

We are all influenced by the cover of a book. 
Some people buy their books because of the cover. 
You will find that most books now have an out- 
side cover, a paper wrapper, a “jacket”’ it is 
called, and it usually has some exciting picture 
on the outside. Well, sometimes the “jacket ” 
is all I want of the book. When I see the 
picture, I don’t want the story. Of course, 
that is judging a book by its cover. 

A book may have a very nice cover, but be a 
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very poor book. It would be an easy thing to 
put a pretty picture on the outside, and a lovely 
binding on it, but the inside might not be so good 
as the outside; the book itself, its story, might be 
the merest trash, and worse than that. 

I once heard someone say of another, that she 
was nice to look at, but not easy to live with. So 
people may be like books. They may not be so 
good inside as they appear on the outside; they 
may not be so nice at home as they seem to be in 
other people’s homes. In other homes they are 
so quiet and good-natured that you would think 
‘butter would not melt in their mouth,” but in 
their own homes they may be spitfires. 

Now Jesus never liked mere appearances. He 
could not bear pretence. He did not want the 
outward forms of worship. He wanted worship 
in spirit and in truth. He did not appreciate 
good form. He loved a clean heart. He knew 
that a nice cover on a poor book is deceitful. We 
must be really as good as we want others to think 
we are, and play no tricks of conduct or of manner. 

A book may have a poor cover and yet be a 
great book. Under an unattractive “jacket ” 
you may get a thrilling story of brave deeds and 
lovely happiness. The inside may be better than 
the outside. Jesus once told a story of two men 
who went up to the Temple to pray. One was a 
Pharisee, and with him the outside was better 
than the inside. The other was a publican, and 
in his case the inside was better than the outside. 
He had a penitent heart, and when he went 
home justified he went away to make both 
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the outside and the inside equally good. You 
can’t pretend anything with Jesus. Man looks 
on the outward appearance, but Jesus looks 
on the heart. 

It is interesting to hear of some people that 
they are better than they look. I am sure Jesus 
often looked just like other village carpenters, 
but under the workman’s dress there beat the 
heart of the Son of God. So pearls are found in 
coarse-looking, unattractive oyster shells, and 
gold is found among rough and dirty ore, and 
the world’s great hearts are often dressed in a 
workman’s garb. They are like books that are 
better than they look. 

But | confess I like a good book to have a good 
cover. I prefer the outside and the inside to be 
equally good, well matched, well balanced, so that 
you can’t be deceived. And people are like that 
when they are genuine. I think that is what people 
mean when they say that someone is “ as good as 
gold,” or when I heard a young man say, “ My 
father was all gold.” They did not mean that the 
outside was painted with gold leaf; they meant 
that, like a gold nugget, these people were 
gold all through. 

Well, there is One, at any rate, Who was like 
that. They said they could find no fault in Him. 
When it was too late they confessed that He was 
truly the Son of God. And it is often after our 
friends leave us that we find how good they were, 
and we blame ourselves for our blindness that we 
did not see it sooner. Yes, Jesus was all gold, 
and God, Who sees not the appearance only, but 
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also the heart, said, “ This is My beloved Son, in 
Whom I am well pleased.” 

And we have to be like Him in sincerity. We 
are to make no pretence, wear no airs, carry no 
pride, not simply be good at heart, but good all 
through, everywhere, with everybody, good when 
no one sees, having nothing to disguise or hide. 

When life is like that, a good book has found 
a good cover—a good cover binds and clothes a 
good book, and we fear no judgment men or 
angels may make. 
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SUNSHINE 


“ He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good.” — 
MatTuew Vv. 45. 


I WAS very interested when travelling in 
Switzerland to find how fond the people 
were of having mottoes printed on their houses, 
or chalets, as the people call them. Sometimes 
they would be in the form of a prayer, asking 
that the home might be kept in peace; some- 
times the sentence would be the expression of 
some faith or hope, or it might tell who built 
the house and when it was built. But most 
often the words were just some useful wish or 
proverb or motto. Here is one that I like very 
much: “Only a little house, but the sun shines in.” 

That is a word in praise of the sunshine. 
Riches cannot buy it, and poverty does not keep 
it out. It does not come to big houses only; 
it comes equally to little houses. It is so cheap 
that everybody gets as much of it as they make 
room for. You have only got to draw the 
blinds, lift the windows, open the doors, and by 
every kind of access the sunshine will come in, 
leaping and dancing, bringing health and happi- 
ness wherever it comes. 

Now I wish I could write that motto on every 
house in London—*“ Only a little house, but the 
sun shines in.” I wish I could do it, but I can't, 
because it isn't true. I have here a cutting 
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from a newspaper that describes a visit which 
Queen Mary paid to some parts of East London, 
and telling the kind of houses she found there. 
She met a mother with seven children all living 
in a one-roomed house. That one room had a 
little window that gave only a dingy light. 
Over against the window there was a high wall 
that shut out the light, and although it was early 
afternoon, a paraffin lamp was burning to give 
light to the house. That is one house, and there 
are too many like it, where you couldn't say, 
“Only a little house, but the sun shines in.” 
What a difference the sunshine would make ! 

You cannot grow flowers without sunshine ; it 
you try you may grow weak and delicate blooms, 
frail and feeble blossoms. And if you try to 
grow children without sunshine, you will only 
get pale and delicate children. Is it not a shame 
that when the sunshine costs nothing, there 
should be a single house in our land that cannot 
get any of it ? 

There was a hymn we used to sing that 
said, “ Clear the darkened windows, open wide 
the door, let the blessed sunshine in.” But 
that is not enough. There are windows and 
doors that cannot let in the sunshine. The truth 
is, ew have to build new houses, and we young 
people, when we get our chance, must help every 
family in the land to find a place in the sun. 
We must grow strong people if we are to be a 
strong nation, and everybody must get a chance 
to be strong. God wants everybody to share His 
sunshine, and if we can help Him, we must try. 
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I remember a little boy in a Glasgow street 
doing what seemed a strange thing. He was on 
the sunny side of the street, and had a piece of 
a broken mirror in his hand, and he was so 
working this bit of mirror that, catching the 
sunshine, he threw its reflection on the shaded 
houses and upon a window where I could see the 
little patch of borrowed sunshine playing on the 
ceiling and the walls. ‘That wee chap had a sick 
sister in that room, and he was trying to cheer 
her by playing a game of sunshine; and she was 
trying to count how often the little sunbeam 
crossed the ceiling, and how often it shone on 
her own mirror and went dancing in fainter form 
on another part of the wall. 

Now that game of sunshine is worth learning 
how to play. Do you ever sing that old- 
fashioned song, ‘There is beauty all around, 
when there’s love at home”? It is a song worth 
learning, a truth worth living. Love is always 
a maker of sunshine. 

There are a lot of people who live behind 
darkened doorways and shaded windows. Some- 
times they are sufferers who never get out of 
doors, or they may be poor and never get any 
holidays. If you send them a picture postcard 
you may send them a sunbeam that will greatly 
cheer them. 

Jesus was the best maker of sunshine that 
this world ever knew. A home or a heart 
without Him is like living with a paraffin lamp, 
but life with Him is life in the sunshine. 
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Strive to enter in.” —LukE xiii. 24. 
“ The Kingdom of God is preached, and every man presseth 
into it.”—Luke xvi. 16. 


DOOR is a very interesting thing. There 

is not much in it, but there is a whole world 
of difference between being on its outside and 
its inside. 

Some doors are opened for you when you 
knock or ring the bell, but some doors you have 
to open for yourself. I have seen that kind of 
door in a good many places. When you come 
up to them they meet you with one big, bold 
word printed on them, or cut in a brass plate, 
“Push.” You needn't knock and you needn't 
ring ; you have to do the work yourself. You 
have to push! It reads like a command; it is 
not a nice, gentle courtesy, “ Please push,” but it 
is thrown at you in a blunt sort of fashion, and if 
you don’t push, well, you can stay where you are, 
that’s all. The door won't open without effort. 

Well, now, that word and that door do me 
honour. They believe I can do it if I like, they 
are sure I can do it if I try. And I like that 
door because it treats everybody alike—the 
millionaire and the message boy, the lady who 
comes in a motor-car and the woman who empties 
the waste-paper basket and washes the office 
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steps. That gallant door says to all comers, 
« Push.” And Jesus said that the door into the 
Kingdom of Heaven is like that—it makes no 
difference between the rich and the poor, it says 
to all alike, strive to enter in—push. You have 
to put your will and strength into it and prove 
that you are in dead earnest about it. 

I like that door because it asks for energy. 
There is a vigorous inspiration about it. It tells 
me that ‘the door is not locked or barred, and 
doesn’t require a key. It will open, it will yield 
to a push, so anybody can come who wants to. 
That is why it is like the door of heaven. ‘ Who- 
soever will may come,” and it will open as easily to 
the push of a child as to the push of a strong man. 
It is just the push that does it. 

Don’t you think that education is like that? 
We don’t get knowledge put into our minds by 
a kind of surgical operation. Intelligence isn’t 
dropped into our brains while we sleep. We 
learn by effort, by diligent, persistent effort. I 
keep my eye on the lad of whom his teacher says, 
“If he fails, it won’t be because he didn’t try ; 
he’s a pushing chap.” That sort of boy will 
make his way. 

There is only one way of attaining excellence 
and that is—hard work. A great artist, when 
asked to say something to a company of school- 
boys, said: “My advice to all boys is to work. 
Whatever a boy intends to be, he must grind at 
it ; not scamp anything because it is distasteful 
or uninteresting, but work away.” William 
Carey said that the only thing he could claim to 
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be able to do was, he could plod. But that is 
only another name for push. And the doors 
that Carey opened are open still. 

It is going to take that kind of effort to con- 
quer our bad thoughts and our bad feelings and 
the things in us that aren’t good. Nobody 
becomes good by thinking about it, and nobody 
becomes kind by just saying that heis kind. We 
must try hard, and keep trying until a better 
temper comes and we master every sulky habit 
and every disagreeable mood. We try and try ; 
we do things, even when they are not easy. If 
there is anybody we don't like we go and do them 
a kindness, and then it is easier to like them. We 
push our way in spite of everything until we are 
what we should be, and won't rest till we get 
there. 

John Bunyan tells of one who pushed his way 
into the Kingdom of God. He came up to the 
man who took the names of those who wanted to 
enter, and he said, “‘Set my name down, sir,” 
and then he pushed into the palace in spite of 
everything that tried to preventhim. And Jesus 
said that some would try to enter but they would 
fail because they hadn’t enough push. They 
were not enough in earnest about it. They 
wanted to go, and yet they wanted to stay where 
they were. They tried a little, but they did not 
put their strength into it. 

I think the Apostle Paul was one whose whole 
life was one of “push.” ‘This one thing I do,” 
he cries. “I forget all the things behind me, all 
the bad things, all the good things, and I press 
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toward the mark for the best things I can find 
in earth and the best things I can find in heaven.” 
And he knew that the best is only won by those 
who try their best and never give up trying. 
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“To one he gave five talents, to another two, and to 
another one.” —Matruew xxv. 15. 


HERE was a poet and a writer of stories, 
who kept, as long as he lived, the heart of 
a child. He was not strong, not even strong 
enough to live in this country. So Robert Louis 
Stevenson made his home in Samoa, away in 
the South Seas. He made friends there as he 
would do anywhere. He could play games, invent 
riddles, tell stories to everyone's delight. One 
day he was talking to the children of Samoa 
about one of the stories of Jesus, the story of the 
men who all got talents to trade with. Then he 
told them of three talents that they all possessed. 
I should like to know what Stevenson said 
about these talents, but I have never discovered. 
I only know that the three talents he said we all 
possessed were our tongues, our faces, and our 
hands. ae 
We would be poor creatures without tongues. 
What a quiet world it would be if none of us 
could speak! All of us who can speak should 
give thanks every day for the talent of a tongue. 
Man has invented many things, but never invented 
anything better than speech. The first man who 
made words was a cleverer workman than the 
first man who made machines or motor-cars. 
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There is nothing more powerful than words. 
Creation arose at a word: “God spake and it 
was done. He commanded and it stood fast.” 
What power our words have to give pain, to 
spill sorrow, or to create happiness and gaiety and 
peace! ‘That little talent called the tongue can 
stir a fiercer storm than the tempest of the sea, 
and it can change a storm into a calm. Love_ 
speaks through it, and hate hisses its anger 
through the tongue. 

How quick it is, and how often we speak with- 
out thinking, never knowing the harm we do 
until it is done, and then we can’t help it! Spoken 
words, like sped arrows and spent hours, don’t 
come back. A Samoan proverb says that stones 
decay, but words never decay. Some of the 
ancient periods of time have left no stone to 
reveal their splendour, but the things men said 
to one another have been preserved. Words 
never die. 

How far they travel! I have heard from 
my own house, by means of wireless, a man 
speaking in France and another speaking in 
America. Jesus sent. His disciples out to win 
the world, not by sword or gun or battleship, 
but by words. The tongue is more powerful and 
far-reaching than any other instrument ever in- 
vented by the wit ofman. But its highest exercise 
is when we use our tongues in yrayer. 

Our faces are talents, said Se con, The 
human face is one of the most wonderful things 
God ever made. What a great many faces we 
meet on the street, and all so utterly different ! 
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Our faces speak as well as our tongues, and all 
tell a different story. The face takes its expres- 
sion, as the flower takes its colour, from within. 
There are empty faces on the street, sad faces, 
wistful faces, weak faces, foolish faces, sinful 
faces, resolute faces, firm and strong faces, because 
the face is the photograph of the soul. Character 
and experience portray themselves upon the 
countenance. 

If you visit one of the great portrait galleries 
and look at the faces.of men, you will see traces 
of character in every portrait. That was why’ 
Margaret shrunk from the visage of Mephis- 
topheles, and Cesar distrusted the “lean and 
hungry look” of Cassius. 

Jesus had a beautiful face because His thoughts 
were beautiful. Jesus had a strong face because 
the power of God was in His life. His face was 
resolute because of His stedfast will. By His 
unbroken contemplation of the glory of God His 
face shone on the Mount of Transfiguration. But 
there were times when His visage was marred 

- more than the sons of men because of the excess 

\_ of sorrow that surged within like a bursting sea. 
~ There are faces that shine because of the lofti- 
ness of their inward experience. Moses comes 
from the mountain loneliness where he has been 
with God, and his face reflects the glory of 
hiscommunion. Hannah went to pray in bitter- 
ness of soul and wept sore, but when she returned 
her countenance was no more sad. Stephen’s 
face changed to the likeness of an angel when 
it caught the light of the heavenly places. Every 
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. face is a speaking face whether the lips use speech 


or not, and we use our talent best when it ex- 
presses charity, goodness, peace, purity, patience, 
love. 

No one will doubt that our hands are talents ; 


- hands to be usefully employed lest Satan find 


some mischief still for idle hands to do. 
There are all sorts of hands in the world—hands 
made rough by coarse labour: smooth hands 
of refined occupation: strong hands of service 
and bearing of burdens: delicate, sensitive hands 
of artist and doctor and musician: full hands 
and empty hands: hands that are kind and hands 
that are cruel. 

And there is a great variety of occupation for 
human hands—the hands of ploughman and 
engineer: men who dig coal, build bridges, con- 
struct houses, cultivate fields, run trains. 

No man is born into the world 

Whose work is not born with him. . . 

And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 
And there are hands of doctors and nurses and 
friends of great skill and helpfulness. Frances 
Ridley Havergal prayed, “Take my hands and— 
let them move at the impulse of Thy love.” 
We all may have the prayer answered in our- 
selves. ; 

Abraham Lincoln was once visiting a hospital, 
where he found, among the patients, a friendless 
boy who was very ill and about to die. He took 
the boy’s wee hand in his own big fingers and 
asked him if there was anything he wanted, any- 
thing that could be done. “No,” said the boy, 
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‘only hold my hand.” So the good President 
sat with the boy and held his hand until the 
angels came. 

These are great talents. And with them we are 
as rich as princes and as mighty as kings. Here 
we are all equally endowed, and in our use 
of our common talents we may be as great 
as they. 
. May our faith and hope and love 

In our speech and faces shine: 


May the service of our hands 
Do no other will but Thine. 
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BELLS 


“Upon the bells of the horses.’ —ZEcHARIAH xiv. 20. 


NE of the earliest songs I can recall was one 
() that I heard my mother sing in my child- 
hood : 


Oh, the clanging bells of time! 
Night and day they never cease. 


Since then I have often thought what a number 
and what a variety of bells there must be in our 
country, from Big Ben that rings at Westminster 
to the tiny bell that tinkles on its ribbon round a 
kitten’s neck. 

One of the most impressive bells of my child- 
hood was the school bell. How punctually it 
used to ring; the janitor of our school had been a 
sergeant-major in the army, and he was very 
strict and orderly. The school bell was never 
late ; sometimes we thought it was early, but that 
was because we were late. Every scholar who 
arrived after the bell had stopped ringing was 
put in a separate line in the playground. Every 
class had its own line; the scholars marched to 
their different classrooms, but the late comers 
marched to the headmaster’s corridor, the 
sergeant-major-janitor at the top, so there was 
no running past him! 

He seemed to enjoy leading that thin line of 
late comers to the corridor of punishment, and 
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then he looked with a gleam in his eye as the head- 
master passed down the line, warming the hands 
of the scholars with a strap that smacked well 
as it fell on the open palm. I don’t think any vf 
you have any fear of the school bell. I never 
see the breathless scamper for the school gate 
that I used to see when I was a boy. Perhaps 
your janitors were never sergeant-majors. 

Some time afterwards I went to another school, 
and every day I passed two factories, each of 
them having a work bell. I used to see the men 
and boys go in through the big gates when the 
bell was ringing, and I wondered if the late comers 
were punished in the same way as at school. On 
each gate was a printed notice, “‘ No Admittance 
except on Business.” I was quite envious of the 
boys who had the liberty to pass that notice. How 
important they looked, and how important they 
seemed to feel, because they were going in “ on 
business”! Every one of them seemed a prince in 
working dress. 

But we should all feel that we are here on 
business. We have all got work todo. And itis 
a great thing for a boy or a girl to feel, when they 
have got money or pleasure or merit, that they 
have worked for it. Idleness is bad for anybody, 
work is good for everybody. I love the work bell. 
It rings me to my daily task, it puts music into toil. 

There are other bells. All boys and girls 
know the fire bell. It rings to call out the fire 
brigade, the mighty engine and the men, the brave 
fire-fighters. I remember a story of a man who 
gave a lot of trouble to the police and to others. 
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One night in a wild passion he rang the fire bell 
and ran away. But he was soon worn out and 
could not go any farther. When the storm of 
his mind was over he heard another bell, 


The clock struck three, and sweetly, slowly, 
The bells chimed, Holy, Holy, Holy. 


He broke with his evil life that night and passed 
on to be a better man. It is said that Napoleon 
never heard church bells ring without being 
strangely moved, and without feeling the beauty 
and necessity of religion in a people’s life. 

I love the school bell because it calls me to 
learn, it gives me the opportunity of knowledge. 
I love the work bell : it calls me to serve ; it gives 
me the opportunity to dosomething. And I love 
the church bell: it calls me to worship God, it 
gives me the opportunity to be quiet and to pray, 
and to praise, and to hear of Jesus and His sweet 
and blessed way of life. 

I remember returning from Canada and 
arriving in the Firth of Clyde on a Sunday 
evening. We had hoped to catch the tide so as 
to get off the ship that night, but a storm in the 
Atlantic caused us to lose speed and time. So we 
had to cast anchor in the Firth and await the next 
tide. At that same moment the church bells 
sent out their pealing notes, and their tones were 
carried over the water to us. It was a great 
welcome home. I do not remember any music 
that was ever sweeter to me than those Sabbath 
evening bells. 

W herever the Gospel goes, the church bell goes. 
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The gospel bells are ringing 
Over land from sea to sea, 


James Chalmers was a great missionary. He 
was brave, and as true as steel, a true Christian 
and a great man. But the savages killed him in 
the Fly River district of New Guinea. Not far 
from the spot where he fell there stands to-day a 
memorial church to James Chalmers the saintly 
martyr. Inits turret there is a sweetly chiming 
bell, which was carried all the way from the Scot- 
tish parish where Chalmers was born. He had 
heard that bell in the old church tower at home 
when he was a child, and though he is dead he 
speaks again in the music of the bell that Sunday 
by Sunday rings the Papuan people to prayer. 

I love to think of those church bells that ring 
in the far-away islands of the sea, and in the 
heart of great continents like Africa, just as we 
hear them in our cities and villages on a Sunday 
morning and evening. Their one music draws 
the whole world together and calls all people to 
worship one God. 

I think there must be bells in heaven, and I 
believe the angels ring them when boys and girls 
in Papua or Britain, or anywhere else, make Jesus 
the King of their lives. And other bells will ring 
still nearer home: 


Take the Saviour here below 
With you everywhere you go, 
And you'll have the joy bells 
Ringing in your heart. 
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“ We were as grasshoppers.” —Numpers xiii. 33. 


F I were to ask you to tell me what you think 

is the most wonderful monument in London, 
you would give me a variety of answers. If you 
were to ask me the same question, I should have 
to confess that I do not know all the monuments 
in London ; but the most wonderful I do know is 
the monument to a grasshopper: a grasshopper 
that saved a boy’s life. 

Long ago a baby boy was born to people who 
did not want him. Well, they did a funny thing 
—at any rate, it turned out in a funny way. 
His mother—and nobody knows who she was— 
but his mother laid him down in a cornfield and 
left him there. Some awful thing might have 
happened to him, but it chanced that soon after- 
wards some women were going home from their 
day’s work in the fields. As they walked by the 
side of the cornfield they heard the chirp of a 
grasshopper. It sounded very near, and so they 
turned to see if they could discover the little 
creature. They never saw the grasshopper—it 
stopped chirping when it heard them approach— 
but they found the baby boy. It was a most ex- 
citing find. Where had he come from? Whose 
baby was he? Would anyone come back for him? 
There was no one to answer their questions; but 
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one thing was sure, they could not leave him 
there. 

He was taken away and was sweetly cared for. 
The name given to him was Thomas Gresham. 
You mightn’t expect much from a boy who got 
such a strange start in life, and yet he grew up 
to be very diligent and very clever. He seemed 
to succeed at everything he did, and soon his 
success attracted notice. 

After a time Thomas Gresham, now grown 
to manhood, was sent by Queen Mary, who 
ruled then, to represent our country at some of 
the royal courts of Europe. Queen Elizabeth, 
who succeeded Mary, also employed him. His 
success brought him fame and title and money. 
He became Sir Thomas Gresham. You will 
find his name in two or three places in London. 
There is a street called after him, there is a 
college that bears his name, there is a law in 
banking called Gresham’s law; but his most 
notable achievement was the building of the 
Royal Exchange in London, and his presenting 
it as a gift to the London merchants. 

The present Exchange is a new building; the 
one that Gresham built was destroyed by fire, and 
another took its place, and another after that! 
And above the modern building you can see the 
gilded form of a grasshopper, in memory of the 
grasshopper that saved Sir Thomas Gresham's 
life. There was a picture in the illustrated 
papers the other day showing a man high up on 
a ladder above the dome of the Exchange, and 
under the picture were the words, “A Ticklish 
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Job—cleaning the grasshopper weather-vane on 
the Royal Exchange.” 

You see what great things can be done by 
little live creatures like grasshoppers, and some- 
times the things they do win wonderful monu- 
ments and great honour. But if you really look 
around with your two eyes wide open you will 
discover that little things make up the whole 
world. ‘The truth is that your life or mine is not 
a little bundle of great things, but a great bundle 
of little things. 


Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 

Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 


So our little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


Little grapes in clusters are the fruit of the 
vineyard: little grains of wheat make the harvest 
of the autumn fields and yield our daily bread. 
Little flowers make the lovely gardens. Little 
matches light big fires. Little boys and girls 
become men and women, and some become kings 
and queens, and all boys may be kingly, and all 
girls may be queenly. 

When a little baby boy was rescued from 
death among the ripening corn, no one knew 
that he would become so faithful and famous. 
When another baby boy was rescued from the 
bulrushes by the banks of a river, it was never 
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guessed that he would become a prince in Egypt 
and afterwards the lawgiver and maker of Israel. 

But we don’t all need to be lost or hidden 
away before we can dream of the good that we 
can do. Jesus began in a poor home and had to 
learn a trade for a living. He worked faithfully 
among the wood and nails and tools and shavings, 
until He was a man, and then He became the 
Saviour of mankind. And it is His Spirit and 
His example and His words that teach us to 
keep our eye on little things, and leave the great 
things to look after themselves. 

You never know how great the little things 
may become until you see monuments to grass- 
hoppers, and then you want to go up and down 
the world as long as you live doing little things 
for little folk. That’s the kind of life that deserves 
a monument—whether it gets one or not. 
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“Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as 
snow: though they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.”—Isarau i. 18, 


4 PSRs is one glory of the summer and 
another glory of the winter. All beauty 
does not fade when summer has gone and autumn 
is past. It is a fine thing to have roses in June, 
but it is an equally fine thing to have holly and 
mistletoe in December. June gives roses red and 
white, and December gives berries red and white: 
the red berries of the holly and the white berries 
of the mistletoe. 

Two bold colours! 

Red is the colour of fire and the glowing sunset. 
It is the colour of health and gladness. As we 
used to say in our school song, ‘ My love is like 
a red, red rose.” I am not sure that she would 
like to be called a red berry, but never mind, 
the ruddy colour means health and vigour. 

Red is also the colour of danger; on road and 
rail, the red lamp or the red sign makes every- 
thing stop or proceed with caution. 

‘There was a good man once who said that red 
was the colourof sin—a strong, vigorous, persistent 
thing—but he said it could be made white. It is 
often an easier thing to wash black things and 
make them white, than it is to cleanse scarlet and 
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make it white. But that good man I speak of 
had found that it could be done, for God could do 
it. ‘Though your sins be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” That is what the December 
berries say—red like holly, white like mistletoe. 
The berries of December preach the gospel of 
Christmas. 

_, If I look at my sprigs of holly and mistletoe 
‘again, I find they are not only different in colour, 
they are very different in leaf. The leaf of the 
holly is shiny and spiky ; the leaf of the mistletoe 
is soft and silky. The holly bushes make a secure 
hedge ; cats and dogs and thieving boys don't try 
to get through aholly hedge. The prickly thorns 
would give them a rough time, so the holly is 
a good defence. But the mistletoe has no pro- 
tection. It can be crushed and broken in the 
hand of a child. It is of no use for defence, it 
cannot defend itself. 

Some girls and boys grow up in protected 
homes. ‘They are sheltered by love and care. 
“Father and mother, and comfort and _ friends, 
and home and school surround them and guard 
them against many evil things. But other boys 
and girls grow without any tender sheltering. 
Sometimes their parents are not good, sometimes 
they have no parents at all, no home of true 
family life and love ; no Sunday School or Church 
influence. Evil things capture their hearts. 

If we want defences run round our lives like 
walls round a city, like holly hedges round a 
garden, like high hills that form a barrier against 
invading armies, where shall we find them ¢ 
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Here they are. “As the mountains are round 
about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His 
people.” “I, the Lord, will be a wall of fire round 
about.” We could have no stronger defence, 
could we? Against the ramparts of God’s great 
power, no enemy of ours could do us any hurt. 

There is this further difference between holly 
and mistletoe : 

How independent is the holly tree! It grows 
on its own root and stem, it lives its own life. 
The mistletoe does not grow on its own root like 
the holly. It grows on other trees, especially on 
oak and apple and pear trees. If you put the 
seed of mistletoe in the bark or in a notch in 
another tree in springtime, you will soon have 
a baby mistletoe growing. 

We are all like the mistletoe in some things. 
We need one another. We each need the things 
that others can do. And that is just where we 
all alike need the Lord Jesus Christ, Who comes 


to do for us and in us what we cannot do without 
Him. 
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